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BRADDOCK’S DEATH 


This cut is from Swinton’s 
First Lessons in Our Country’s 
History, a revised and enlarged 
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edition, reset, illustrated anew, and 
brought down to the Columbian year. 
The same author’s “School History ” 
and this new book are the only 
American histories for school use prepared by the late Pro- 
fessor Swinton, whose natural gifts, predilection, years of 
research, and long experience as a teacher, peculiarly qual- 
ified him for such work. The continuing demand for these 
books by educators in all parts of the country at once bears 
testimony to their excellence and is also sufficient warrant for 
their reproduction in improved mechanical form. 
For introduction terms, etc., address AMERICAN Book Company, 
Publishers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, or Portland, 
Ore..—whichever place you are nearest. 


AMERICAN 
Fok ALL GRADES 
Milne’s Arithmetics 
’ ilne’s Standard Arithmetic . 5 cents 
Appletons The most successful of modern series. Original, progressive, practical. 
Harper’s Simple methods, business processes. 
P Robinson’s New 
| Fish’s. . Primary, 18 cents; Rudiments, 30 cents; Practical, 65 cents 
Old favorites renewed and perfected. Deservedly popular, 
Ray S$. . Bailey’s American [ental Arithmetic, (35 c) 
Ls For advanced classes. Compact, clear, convenient. 
Davies Ss. Number Tablets, Cards, Blanks for Seat Work, Test Problems, and 
| Ficklin’ other aids to the study of Arithmetic, are described in the Arithmetic Sec- 
ICKHIN S. tion of our Descriptive List, which is sent free. 


| Milne’s High School Algebra, $1.00 
Indorsed by forty leading Colleges for their preparatory work; preferred to any other 


Algebra by hundreds of superintendents and teachers, 

Other new and important works are Davies’s New Elementary Algebra, go cents (revised by 
Van Amringe); Ray’s Complete Algebra, $1.00; Sensenig’s Algebra Series (Elementary, $1.16; 
Advanced, $1.40); Stewart’s Plane and Solid Geometry, $1.12. 

We also publish upwards of a hundred works on Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Sarvey- 
ing, Navigation, and Calculus, bearing, as authors, the honored names of Davies, Ray, Rob- 
inson, Loomis, Peck, Church, and Schuyler. They are described in the Higher Mathe- 
matics Section of our Catalogue. 

Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Special terms for introduction. Catalogue and circu- 
lars free. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


New York Portland, Ore. 


KELLOGG’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


It teaches how these are to be studied, soliciting 
and exacting his judgment at every step. 

It groups the authors so that their places in the| It presents critical estimates of the leading writ- 
line and their relations to each other can be seen. ings, by those competent to make them, but requires 

{t throws light uoon the authors’ times and sur-| the pupil to accept them only as he finds them borne 
roundings, and notes the great ir fluences at work| out by the passages quoted, or the writings re 
helping to make their writings what they are. ferred to. 

It points out such of these as should be studied; “The learning and taste of the author is well 
ype presents extracts from them full of the author's| shown in selections of critical material, which is 

vt ae superior to that found in other works of this kind, 

It places the pupil on the best possible footing| aud by th» extracts which represent the various 
with those whose acquaintance it is nis business, as| stages of English Literature.’”—Pret UO C. ROUNDS, 
well as pleasure, to make Principal State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 


485 Pages. 12mo. Price for Introduction, $1.20, 


It furnishes the pupil with that to which he can 
not help himself, 


The publishers would highly apprecia.e correspondence regarding this or any other of their school and college text-books. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45, & 47 East Tenth St., New York. 


H. I. SMITH, 6 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PUBLIC. 


Among thoze soon to sppear are: 
Tilden’s Grammar School Geography, 
Mead’s Composition and Rhetoric, 
Wells’ New Plane and Solid Geometry, 
McCurdy’s Exercise Book in Algebra, 
The Beginner’s Readers, 

Hill’s Tracing Leaves, 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake, &c. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, : ~: : Boston, New York, Chicago. 


To THE EDUCATIONAL 


Among our recent publications are: 


Tuell & Fowler's First Book in Latin, 
The Private Life of the Romans, 
Rockwood’s Vellius Paterculus, 
Kirkland’s Horace (Satires and Epistles), 
Graves’ Philoctetes of Sophocles, 
Milton’s Lyrics, and 

Bartol’s Solid Geometry. 


* We are entirely satisfied with it ’—MMr. Joseph Hall, Pr. H. se. , Hartford, Conn, — * Have seen no book we would substitute for it "—A/r. 


J. F. Kent, Pr. H, Se , Concord, N. 


— “Have not seen a mre satistactory book.’”—Mr 8. B. Clark, Mil Acad , Worcester, Mass.——‘' Tov 


Meser 9 / much capnot be said in its favor ’—Prof D. H. Darling, Supt , Joliet, 1. —— “It bas given entire satisfaction.”’—Prof Evans, State Nor 
vey S Ex ” OO S Sch, W. Va. — “I bave not seen its equal, and think it cannot be found.”—Prof Fogg, Co. Supt , Marshali Co., Ja. —— ** Better adapted 
than avy with which your committee is acquainted.’’—Report of Text-RookCom., Philadeiphia.——* We find it perfectly sa isfactory as a text- 


book ”’—Mr. John A. O'Keefe, Prin. 
Dixon, Prin H Sc., Cohoes. N. ¥.——* We regard itas superior #4 a practical text-boo to any with which we are acquainted.”’— Chas. 


W. Hill and forty one other Boston Masters.——“ Is simple, comprehensive, and contains what is needed in public school work.”’-- Prof. Frank 


Look Keeping. 


Prin. H 8ce., Salem, Ohi 


In Eight Numbers Each Number containing 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns, with 
FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No. 1. 


This number contains: Abide with Me: Annie Laurie; Auld Lang Syne; Blue Bells of 
Scotland; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; Gaily the Troubadour; Hail, Columbia, Happy Land; 
Home, Sweet Home; How Can I Leave Thee? Jesus, Lover of My Soul; Lead, Kindly 
Light; Nearer, My God, to Thee; Oft in the Stilly Night, Old Oaken Bucket; Old Ilundred, 
with Doxology; Origin of Yankee Doodle; Robin Adair; Star Spangled Banner; Sua of My 
Soul, Sweet Hour of Prayer; The Harp that Once thro’ Tara’s Halls’ Those Evening Bells; 
Those Endearing Young Charms; Watch on the Rhine, etc, ete. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No. 2. 

This number contains: A Glory Gilds the Sacred Page; All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name; A Mighty Fortress is Our God; Angels Ever Bright and Fair; A Soldier’s Life; Auf 
Wiedersehn; Douglas, Tender and True; Battle Hymn of Republic, etc, etc. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION No. 3. 

This number contains: Adieu, My Native Land; A Dollar or Two; Alice, Where Art 
Thou? A Life on the Ocean Wave; Be Kind to the Loved Ones at Home ; Bridal Chorus 
from Lohengrin; Go Where Glory Waits Thee; I Cannot Sing the Old Songs; Jack and Jill ; 
Larboard Watch; O Hush, Thee, My Baby, etc., etc. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No. 4. 

This number contains: Awake, My Soul; Canadian Boat Song; Clang of the Wooden 
Shoon ; Go to Sleep, Lena, Darling; In the Gloaming; Let Me Dream Again; Ob, Wert 
Thou in the Cauld Blast! Old Oaken Bucket (Smith); Roll, Jordan, Roll, etc. 


4 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 


H Sc., Lynn, Mass.—* The results are far better than with apy other book I ever used ”’—Prof. 


oO 


MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS meet all the requirements of High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfac- 
tory manner, as evidenced by hundreds of unqualified testimonials. da 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, - - . 23 Hawiey St., Boston; 106 Wabash Av., Chicago, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION FOR THE SCHOOL AND HOME. 


Correspondence requested. 


Music. Selected by J. P. McCaskey. 8vo. pp. 184. Boards, 60 cts. Paper, 50 cts. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No. 5. 


This number contains: A Charge to Keep I Have; Anvil Chorus; Araby’s Daughter ; 
| A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea; Ben Bolt; Birds in the Night; Blest Be the Tie that Binds; 
| Campbells are Coming ; Come Back to Erin; Dear Mother in Dreams I See Her; Gum Tree 
| Canoe; Maryland, My Maryland, etc., eic. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No. 6. 

This number contains: Adeste, Fideles; A Man’s a Man for a’ That; Bedouin Love Song; 

| Bonnie Blue Flag; Gaudeamus Igitur; Good Night, Ladies; Integer Vite; Listen to the 
Mocking Bird; Sally in Our Alley; Tenting on the Old Camp Ground; Yeoman’s Wedding 


| Song, etc., etc. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No. 7. 

This number contains: Ave Maria (Schubert); Ave Maria (Gounod); A Warrior Bold; 
| Clochette; Five O'Clock in the Morning; Gentle Annie; I Would That My Love (Mendels- 
| sohn); Little Tin Soldier; Mary at the Savivur’s Tomb; The King’s Highway, etc, etc. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No. 8. 

j Th:s number contains: A Dainty Plant is the Ivy Green ; Ae Fond Kiss ; Embarrassment : 

| Midshipmite; Santa Lucia; There’s a Good Time Coming, etc., etc. 

| Specimen pages contain’ng sample songs and a complete alphabetical list of the whole 1600 
songs will be sent on application. Special terms for introduction. 
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Collecting Cases, etc., Ask for Abridged Catalogue, No. 219, , 
QUCENECO.5u. 


TEACHERS’ Vacation to Europs 
the seashore or mountains, with aij 
expenses pid. Address 

JAMES PD. BALL. 
36 Bromfield st,, Boston, Mass. 


FOR and for Circular of our Sixteen Il- 
S Cl lustrated Catalogues, which aggregate Send for to 462 Putnam ay, 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. | Brooklyn. N. ¥. $320 upwards; all expenses. Sailin 
l BB DIPLOMAS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR Juoe, July. FALS FOUR TO HOLY LAND: 
Write for special circular * 


and quotations on uhat you need, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly Satis. 
QUEEN & COMPANY, factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &¢. 
Microscoye Makers, Philadelph‘a, 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
ATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 
Expert Teaching. 


Description and pricas on application, 
FREE 300 Specimens 
FORM CLUBS NOW 
AND SAVE EXPENSES. 


LIST ZOOLOGY. 
CIRCULARS READY. Address 


Cuas. F. K1nG, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


No bicycle ever made at all approaches them in 


v2 CANNOT SEE HOW Y 
beauty and style joined to excellence of construc- WIFE ar 


IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


ion: > 2 ienc Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew. 

none strongly appeals hes $10.50 Ray the 0: Sev. 
er as meeting every requirement of a rfe mente end goasantee’ for years. Shipped 

The PAR EXCELLENCE of y req periec laye’ trial. 


A vance. 75.000 now in use. World's Pair Meda! awarded 
Buy from factory, save dealers’ and agente’ profit 
to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE 


Oxford fg, Co, 342 Wabash Ave, Chicago, ll 


mount, 

The need of repairs for Columbias will be infre- 
quent under our new system of inspection, which 
now begins with a scientific analysis of the raw 
material by a metallurgist, and only ends , when 


thorough tests have been made of the complete F J | 4 1 ; 1894 Seventh Tour, 
machine and all its parts. 7 / . 
1894 Standard Price, $125.00. Cost from $190 to $430. 


According to tim: and travel. 


POPE M FG, CO., «Itineraries sent upon application. 


ELIAS BROOKINGS, 


LUNG GYMNASTICS 


Which LEADING PHYSICIANS everywhere 
admit is the only sure PREVENTION and 
CURE of CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA and 
Throat Diseases 1s found in the use of our 


IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


Se ly designed wheel h 
It is also invaluable forthe PREVENTION in our 18M Catalogue which wil interest eer eee vere SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
every cyclist. Our agents furnish it free, CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 


of COLDS, and building up general health. 
Send for circular to HyGrenic Suppcy Co., 
Post Office Box 1951, M, Boston, Mass. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. * Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO ILLINOIS. 

OUR CLU BBING RATES The Thirty-fifth annual course of lectures in this in- 
stitution will commeuce September 14, 1894. New col- 
lege building, elevator’, restaurant, reading rooms, aud 
laboratories. Everything modern. Experienced teach- 
ers. Low fees. Equality ta ard, 
Annoui cement and sample o SLI > 

EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 


19 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 


or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 


HAHNEMANN 


ONE YEAR, AnD 


Review of Reviews (new only), : 
Harper’s Monthly, $ : : 
Harper’s Weekly, ¢ 


The Forum, : For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms. The only Para- 


lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed,and cared for. Office 
treatment if desired. Send for circulars. 


Popular Science Monthly, : 
The Cosmopolitan, $ 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 

McUlure’s Magazine, : 


MICROSCOPES 


9, AND 


The Arena, : : : 
\°\ ACCESSORIES $25 to$50 
or merican Review, 
H : H : : us! or selling 
ublic nion, : H H H practical way to repiate rusty au: 
Current History, : : : Bacteriological worn knives, forks, spoons, 
Education, : : : : INCORPORATED © 4 
Educational Review, : 1890 ~ 
The Pansy, wime! 4, upplies cr machinery. pate 
Jur Littke Men and Women, : | finish when taken from the plater 
. | E family h plating to do 
Bebyland, Of Hvery Deser An Electrical Machine which will Mb. Piste gi Pro 
The above are only samples of the prices we can 
of of Education work all weathere—peice O16. LOF 
0 take other periodicals. If you want a Send for our 300-page illustrated Catal THE CARNIVA 
ublication not mentioned in this list write us for page illustrated Catalogue. or . 
Address We solicit your correspondence. CONSELUMBIA 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., ave You Seen It 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Masa. Eminently suitable for local entertainments of 


NEW YORK: e 
p ecia IS ts and instructive entertainment for apy occasion. 


In Music, Drawing, Manual Train- Send 25 cents for sample copy to 

ing, Mathematics, and Sciences, will i 
lenees. wil H. MARY E. SMITH, Winchester, 
at ounce, with the 


LD 
NEW ENGLAND RAT 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. GENTS 14 KA OUT and! oi i to 
on application to HI M O TT LADIES finished by 
$2.75 and express charges and it''s 


yours. It is magnificently engray, 
ed, open face, cut shows back « | 
care, and equal in appearance . 
agenuine Solid Gol wateh. 
guarantee for 5 yearsand beautifu | 
Ze gold plate chain and charm sent 
free with every watch,write to day, 
this may not appear again, mento!’ 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 170, 601 E. F., 332, whether you want gents’ or 
STEEL PENS. and his other styles. IMPORTING 

WANTED, Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music, Every Teacher N eeds One. 


Salary, for a first class man, $1,200. 4 
Apply at once to 2 noone Ninth Annual Edition. We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
, Manager, sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 


WANTED, GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


In a Southern Collegiate Preparatory School, next 


ana The JOSEPH GC! LOT'S 303, 404, 604 EF. 353 
é osition offers 
nence and a good salary to the accepted candidate. LLO +) 303, 404, 604 E. F rs 351, 


Apply at once to 


FOR SALE, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, | 
A Boarding and Day School f-r Young Ladi For a . of Education. ) 
& Ladies and Including School Year 1893-94, N E. Bureau of Eau ooo | 


Children.—good will and furniture—in a delightful 


GeograpHicAL NEWS OF THE YEAR. NE NEW 


Burean ai 
eraet Roaton. 
WE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal Price, 50 cts. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, 60c. 


are cordially invited to become its i i i 
te and revised to date, is by far the best and most complete edition that 


JouRNAL oF EpuUcATION | 
will secure one of ) 


few sample copies ; hand the samples to yous Twenty-three 
1 1 ree pages of new matter have been added " 
fellow-teachers and ask them to examine| Year,” in which are treated in a concise the the best 
with a view to subscribing. The work is| August 1892 and July 1893, inclusive. Fourteen pages of valuable statistical tables are a eg $2 o F PENS 
4 ppen ed. 5 OUNTAIN E 

simple and will take but little time. Try it. Three new Maps have been added,— one of Africa, and two showing the National Parks and ; 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for Forest Reservations of the Pacific Slope and of the Rocky Mountains. tn the market. ‘ 
doves. GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate. i i One’s own subsort does 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, Address a new ono. addres 

Somerset St., Beston, Mass. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


| ( if 
=) 
| | 
yearly subscription to the | 


Journal Education. 


Vol. XXXIX. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MARCH 8, 1894. 


Number 10. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : : : : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more 2. ear 
One renewal and one new subscription. 2°09 eo 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, -.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates, 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, » £805 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St, - + + + Boston, Mass. | 


THEIR AFTER-DINNER WALK. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH. 


Oar Johnny killed a snake, 
And left it on the walk. 

The scamp sat on the porch 
To ‘‘ eee the people balk.’’ 


At first came two old dames, 
A-gossiping like fun, 

Bat when they saw that snake! 
They wished that they could ran. 


Lace head-gear got awry, 

They craned their dear old necks 
At that unconscious snake, 

Until one dropped her specs. 


Two dainty, tripping dears 
Io summer garb *‘ so sweet,’’ 
Make eyes at all the boys, 
Until that snake they meet. 


**Oh dear! A snake! Oh dear! 
The horrid, horrid thing, 
Don’t go so near Marie, 
I’m sure its going to sting.’ . 


They cut acircle wide 
With anxious sideward glance, 
At last they think they’re safe, 
And John begins to dance. 


So faultless in his dress 
A young ‘‘ dude”’ trips along, 
He starts, feels cheap, and laughs, 
Then whistles ‘‘ the new song.”’ 


Two school ma’ams now come by, 
Bat — halt with joyfalness ; 
And where is snakie now ? 
In alcohol, I guess. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


W. A. Crark, Lincoln, Neb. : The elementary teacher 
must remember always that it is the pupil, not the sub- 
ject, that he is teaching. 


Emerson E. Wuirt, LL.D.: In the public school for 
the people and for the whole people, moral character 
must ever stand before intellectual culture. 


Dr. D. L. Krenur, Minnesota: In no respect are 
the schools of the country less effected by the results of 
scientific investigation and discussion than in the planning 
and erection of schoolhouses. 


Prin. Ciarence A. Broprur, Tacoma, Wash.: 
Four difficult high school studies, with music and draw- 
ing as extra work throughout a large part of the course, 
is more than the average pupil can do thoroughly. 


Supt. T. M. Bauurer, Springfield, Mass.: A child 
ought to learn to read by reading books which have 
intrinsic value, and not books composed of material which 
is either in itself worthless or too scrappy to arouse 
interest. 

Surr. J. A. SHawan, Columbus, O.: The principal 
should be the most cultivated scholar in his building, and 
should be a constant inspiration to the teachers under his 
direction to put forth that effort which is necessary to 
culture and growth. 


Samuet B. Capen, Boston: When you teach morals, 
of all things never forget that your words will go no 
further than your own life carries them. Back of the 
teacher is the man, and what he is, and not what he pro- 
fesses to be, will always determine the force of his words. 


IN. RICHMOND. 


Annual Meeting of the Department of Superintendence. 
FEBRUARY 20, 21, 22. 


ENRICHING PRIMARY WORK, 


BY MISS ELLEN G@. REVELEY, CLEVELAND. 


The theories of the early educational writers accorded 
with ours, but it has remained for the schools of the 
later days to put them in practice. 

Great forces have prepared the way for enriching the 
work in the elementary schools. While the schools have 
plodded on in the formalities of arithmetic and the tech- 
nicalities of English grammar, science has revealed the 
hidden powers which control the universe and unfolded 
the mysteries of nature in their most attractive form. 
This is enriching the work in the primary schools. 

The history of our country is fascinating the young and 
making them “ steadfast pillars of the state.” 

The cheapness of books is giving the schools the 
choicest literature, and we have learned that choice liter- 
ature adapted to the young is plentiful and may be a po- 
tent factor in their education. 

The following principles shall guide us in enriching the 
work of the schools : 

1. The thing itself must be studied and not books about 
the thing. 

2. Things must be studied which are of a natural in- 
terest to children. 

3 The results of observation must be expressed in 
writing and in speech. 

4. The work must be scientific from the first hours of 
school life. 

5. There must be opportunity for free expression as 
the work advances. 

6. The schools must create a taste for study and power 
to continue to be life-long students. 

In Cleveland the primary work aims at the cultivation 
of the senses in order to quicken the observation and per- 
ception ; the use of nature studies, such as animal and 
plant life ; treats of the physical features of the earth’s 
surface; utilizes commemoration days and _ historical 
events ; has memorized gems of literature in prose and 
poetry ; makes the written language lead to composition ; 
secures expression in reading; gets much practice in spell- 
ing, capitalization, and syllabication ; teaches fundamental 
processes in number ; utilizes drawing, form-study, model- 
ing, stick laying, designing, sewing, and construction ; 
aims at good writing easily; believes in good music; 
while there are moral lessons developing ideas of right 
relations between man and animals, and between man 
and man. 

The Columbian Exhibit and its influences upon youth 
must be followed by a richer course of study in the ele- 
mentary schools than we have ever before possessed ; let 
us have the same thoughtful and authoritative considera- 
tion given the matter as had just been given to the work 
in the secondary schools by the Committee of Ten. 


ENRICHING GRAMMAR SCHOOL WORK. 


BY HENRY D. MUCKLEY, CLEVELAND. 


All the grammar schools of Cleveland have been sup- 
plied with microscopes and a simple equipment of scien- 
tific apparatus. The microscope is a good part of the 
new work, and is also a type of it. The fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades have two hundred sets of the 
works of the standard authors, with from twenty to forty- 
five books in each set, and these are kept circulating 
among the different schools. 


The history work has been extended, the study of ani- 
mals and plants enlarged. The geography work is en- 
riched by putting it upon more fascinating lines. 

The manual training has been carried back in the ele- 
mentary grades, and is now extended in unbroken con- 
tinuity from the lowest primary grades to and through 
the high school course. There is sewing and cooking for 
the girls, and knife and bench work for the boys in the 
grammar schools. The cost of the original equipment for 
the knife work is $200, and for the sewing it is merely 
nominal. 

The physiology is illustrated by simple dissections, but 
vivisection is not allowed. All this is greatly aided by 
the use of the microscope. 

The children have had absorbing interest in elementary 
astronomy. They have studied the characteristics of the 
sun and planets and their movements, and have learned 
the leading constellations of stars so they will never for- 
get them. 

The Cleveland schools are doing much in the simpler 
physical sciences, and have experiments in sound, heat, 
magnetism, and frictional electricity. The cost of appa- 
ratus for all this work is perhaps $25 per building. 


Surr. W. B. Powe t, 
Washington. 

All enriching does not enrich. Enriching is not pro- 
duced by discussion, nor by theory, but by the application 
of the proper matter to the soil. Mere reading does not 
necessarily mean enriching. The addition of the science 
of physics or of astronomy may not enrich. Everything 
depends upon the way that first impressions upon the mind 
of the child prepare the mind to receive instruction. The 
mind must enrich itself, and must be opened up with 
things and processes and experiences. The old maxim, 
‘Read and you will know,” should be right-about faced— 
“ Know and you will read ’’—and if mothers and teachers 
would inculeate this into the hearts and minds of the chil- 
dren, they will accomplish much in the enriching and 
cultivation of the mind. 

It is insufficient that things and processes be provided, 
but the proper sort of teaching must be had,—the in- 
structor must be a leader. The course can be enriched 
largely by proper teaching, and it can be done in a way 
that will be helpful to the student both mentally and 
physically. 


Supt. Henry A. Wise, 
Baltimore. 

The course in the grammar grade can be shortened 
and still be as beneficial as at present. Much can be 
omitted, as the progress of knowledge and the advance- 
ment of general intelligence makes it probable that much 
will be learned out of school that was once to be had only 
from the school. Whatever comes in to enrich the course 
should be so introduced as to absorb much of the branches 
then eliminated. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE TEACHERS. 


COL. F. W. PARKER, COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The great merit of the Report of the Committee of 
Ten lies in the fact that it magnifies the importance of 
the teacher. 

Teachers will not bave more influence until they do 
more by way of aggressive discussion of educational prvb- 
lems and values. 
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Teachers must be more independent. They must have science adapted to rural schools and should have —_ 
greater freedom. They must appreciate and assert their ical examinations upon sections of the books. Another 


individuality. 

This independence of thought and freedom in expression 
can only be secured through local teachers’ meetings. It 
is difficult to secure a profitable local teachers’ meeting. 
Success depends almost entirely upon getting each to con- 
tribute the best he has for all. 

Each teacher should be required to state what he has 
done to improve his school in special lines. 

He should state clearly what he has definitely in mind 
toward improving his school. 

He should present distinctly the hindrances he finds to 
his success. 

He should present his opinion upon the subjects he is 
teaching, upon what he would eliminate, upon what he 
would like added. 

Each teacher should state what principles he applies 
in his teaching, what he does without any principles, in 
what direction he would like to be aided by instruction 
relative to the application of principles. 

Each teacher should be prepared to state explicitly and 
illustrate, if desired, the methods used in each subject, 
telling wherein they are satisfactory and wherein not. 

The following should be standard questions facing every 
teacher at every meeting: 

What do you need in school to materialize your ideals ? 

What modifications are needed in your sehool plans or 
program ? 

What changes will help you in the text-books or in 
their use ? 

Can the time that you give to any special subject be 
given to any other subject advantageously ? 

The enriching which is demanded to-day is the quality 
rather than quantity, in the how rather than the what. 

Teachers have no incitement to broaden under fixed 
examinations. 

No change can be made satisfactorily that does not 
come from the fullest, freest discussion by the teachers 
themselves. 

Four hundred thousand teachers need to know that 
there is something better than they now have. 

The Report of the Committee of Ten should be used as 
the text-book in every teachers’ meeting. Its positions 
should be challenged, and carefully discussed. Some 
skillful teacher should be the leader therein. In regard 
to each special report each teacher should be expected to 
answer intelligently and independently these questions : 

How far am I doing that which the Report says should 
be done ? 

How far can I eliminate as the report suggests ? 

How far can I introduce the new things recommended ? 

To what extent can I not do it, and why not ? 

How can I be helped to do this ? 


What can our teachers’ meetings do to help me do 
these things ? 


Riowarp G. Boonr, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

So far as the problem of improving the teachers is con- 
cerned, there are two quite distinct phases presented by 
city teachers and country teachers. The former have 
more opportunities, larger salaries, better supervisory 
assistance, and better appliances. 

The real problem relates, to the country teachers who 
have slight supervision, light salaries, no teachers’ meet- 
ings. For their improvement, it is first of all important 
that the county superintendent should be an expert, a 
professional teacher, a skillful administrator. He should 
have authority to select his teachers, to remove and trans- 
fer them, that he may encourage those who are striving 
for improvement. 

Teachers of rural schools need more knowledge, need 
to be constantly gaining information, need a professional 
flavor in their study and reading. The superintendent 
should regularly provide for the careful reading of one 
or more books each year, basing his examination thereon. 
The ordinary examinations have not been specially profit- 
able to the profession, advantageous to the schools, or 
helpful to the teachers, but a definite examination upon a 
specific book would be every way beneficial. 

Who can estimate the good that would come to a county 
if the superintendent should require all the teachers to 
read two or three of the best modern books on natural 


year he might have them read in the same way upon 
geography the latest and best ; upon history to know how 
to do it; or even arithmetic and inventional geometry to 
tone themselves up in the freshest phases of these subjects. 

This would put an end to the cheap, aimless, ordinary 
examination in a tread-mill way of the “ everything 
style ” of county examinations. It would make the read- 
ing, study, and examination of the county all tend to 
definite, progressive work, which would lead every 
teacher to think the better for her reading and for the 
examination. 

In this direction it would be well for the normal grad- 
aates to be required by state law to study regularly for 
five years after graduation along lines marked out by 
the faculty, passing regularly examinations provided by 
the institution, receiving some substantial recognition for 
their post-graduate effort. 


FIVE MINUTE SPEECHES. 


J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City. 

I believe in the spelling book. There has been nothing 
as yet to show that there is any way to learn how to 
spell well without studying how to spell. 

There has been nothing of duodecimals in the body of 
the arithmetics for a quarter of a century. Simple and 
compound proportion can be learned in a week’s time, 
and it will save time and effort for years. 

You must study arithmetic to learn arithmetic. Busi- 
ness can be studied and appreciated by the pupils if it is 
well taught. 

English can be so taught that the student will use it 
better and receive mental discipline in the study. 


W. W. PENDERGAST, 
Hutchinsou, Minnesota, 

The great assistance needed by teachers of rural schools 
is the encouragement of personal and official commenda- 
tion of whatever is well done by her. I have seen some 
of the brightest girls and best teachers of the Northwest 
in little schoolhouses on the blizzard swept plains of Min- 
nesota, and when I find such a teacher I tell her of the 
merit of her work. 


J. A. REINHART, 
Patterson, N. J. 

The city teachers need steady and definite assistance. 
They may know more when they begin, but there is 
great danger of their graded work becoming monotonous. 
The city superintendent needs to be a professional leader. 
He should see to it that his teachers study principles, that 
they become expert in approved methods, and there is no 
excuse for him or them if they do not study school 
psychology. 


Orvitte T. Briaut, 
Cook County. 

The greatest good to the greatest number is secured 
when teachers are required to defend what they are 
doing. No official criticism is of great value ; no expert 
advice signifies much, but the dullest teacher will learn, 
and his work will be toned up if he is required to tell his 
associates what he is teaching, how he is teaching it, and 
why inany branch. Nothing helps to mental power so 
definitely as this exposition of one’s own work. One 
seeks then to have work that he can intelligently defend. 
I believe in having all the teachers of a grade adjourn their 
work and spend a whole half day in the school of one of 
their number, observing ard taking notes, and then at the 
next teachers’ meeting, this teacher whose work has been 
on exhibition, should defend it against the criticisms of 
her associates. 


Franx A. Fitzpatrick, 
Omaha. 

I do not believe in such an ordeal as that proposed by 
Mr. Bright. All miscellaneous teaching for exhibition 
and criticism without a standard is vicious. The demand 
of the hour with city and eountry teachers is for profes- 
sional standards. Let the superintendent and supervisor 
give sample lessons. Let them show standards in the 
what, how and why. Directly or indirectly there will be 


imitations; let it be of standard work, not miscellaneon, 
and characterless work. We must individualize tj, 
work. Must take out the weak elements everywhere anj 
put in the strong. These teachers do not know good 
work when they see it. The superintendent must per. 
sonally call attention to whatever is weak. He mo 
select the worst work and take one thing at a time fo 


reform or elimination. 


ZALMON RICHARDS, 
Washington. 

The superintendents themselves need improving. Their 
example is worth more than their precept. It would bx 
well for them to hear their own English and realize hoy 
difficult it is for us to hear because of their faulty 
enunciation. 


Caaries H. McMorry, 
Normal, Ill. 

The weakness lies in the professional inability of the 
superintendents. How many superintendents would be 
willing to give a model half day in school with all the 
teachers looking on, note-books in hand, reading to criticise 
at the next teachers’ meeting. They should do this for 
the principals at least. Too few superintendents are 
educators. Whenever one is, he should definitely teach 
his teachers, or at least his principals, that they may teach 
the teachers. 


A. B. Biop@ett, 
Syracuse. 

The superintendent should give assistance to every needy 
teacher through kindly, direct, definite criticism of her 
strength and weakness. He should hold grade meetings. 

Teachers are of two classes: trained and untrained. 
The well trained teachers can be allowed to progress of 
themselves foratime. The untrained are of three classes, 
the teachable, the unteachable and the “ in the-ruts” 
teachers. The teachable teachers are easily cared for by 
an efficient superintendent. By the unteachable I mean 
those who teach well by instinct, who learn in their own 
way, but who are worried and spoiled by attempts to 
harness them to another’s plans. Let these alone. They 
will accomplish much. Teachers who are in the rats and 
will not get out should be gotten out of the schools as 
soon as it can be prudently done. 


Ausert G. Lang, 
Chicago. 

There is no great improvement possible without a gent- 
ine desire on the part of the teachers to improve. With 
this desire it is entirely easy by any one of a score of 
means or methods to secure professional advancement. 

The best educational papers of today are giving us the 
latest and the best in method, principle, and psychology. 
It is a great mistake, if not a fatal weakness, for superin- 
tendents not to recognize the possibility in the best read: 
ing of these journals. 

There is no substitute for a brief, after-school, round- 
table discussion by the principal and his teachers of the 
good things in the latest professional journal. There are 
possibilites here that are limitless. These journals come 
fresh from the office of men whose whole thought is t 
provide jast what progressive teachers need. 


W. Cote, 
Albany. 

The teacher’s reading is by far the most importast 
factor in his improvement and progress. Imitation les- 
sons, professional standards set by a superintendent, 
much.talking at teachers’ meeting will accomplish little for 
teachers that do not read the best in the best way. ei 
teacher who has learned to read with close attentio” 
learning for himself what has been provided for such 48 he 
is by experts, will inevitably progress. It is °*y af 
teach philosophy or psychology, principles or methods, wl 
one who reads much and reads well. 


H. P. Emerson, 
Buffalo. 


In the city there is nothing to take the place of expe 
special grade supervision. None but experts can do mach 
toward toning up the teachers or their schools. ad 
quently a whole system, with its rules and regulation 


needs revolutionizing in order that the teachers ™4y be 
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- 
go circumstanced that they can improve themselves or be 


improved. 


Miss ContnNe HARRISON, 
Norfolk, Va, 
A definite example is frequently better than much 


theory. Superintendent Jacobs of Portsmouth, Va, has 
secured marvelous changes in that town. He found the 
schools without @ single modern tendency. He assumed 
the entire responsibility for progress. He first took the 
subject of geography and assembled the teachers and 
taught them himself. He gave them outlines. He went 
with them on Saturdays into the fields and on longer ex- 
cursions. He read with them the essential chapters and 
paragraphs in books on modern methods in geography. 
He secured for them all the materials for the application 
of the latest methods. He planned an inexpensive excur- 
sion for a day to a not very remote town where there was 
an expert teacher of geography, and in the sammer nearly 
every teacher went at his suggestion to a summer school 
where more could be learned on this and other subjects. 
The town has been every way educationally revolutionized. 


James L. HuaHes, 
Toronto. 


In order that there may be progress teachers must learn 
that they do not know everything. 

They must free themselves from conventionalities. 

There must be grade meetings and meetings for parts 
of grades. There must be some academic work as well 
as professional. 

There must be teachers’ meetings for specific subjects. 
One of the best general subjects is ‘‘ Child Study,” with 
Perez’ ‘‘First Three Years of Childhood,” one of 
Preyer’s three books: ‘Senses and the Will,” “ Develop- 
ment of the Intellect or Infant Mind,” or Tracy’s “ Psy- 
chology of Childhood.” 

The superintendent must recognize the teacher's strength 
and help her to recognize it. They need less of criticism 
of their weakness, but more emphasis of their strength. 
The most effective question I have ever propounded to a 
teacher is, “* What is your greatest element of strength, 
what the leading element of weakness ? ” 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


BY PROF. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


America needs to study the educational thought and 
practice of other civilized nations. There are many 
phases of modern educational life in France, Germany, 
and Great Britain that can but be beneficial to our school 
men when they are interpreted in the light of American 
experiences, In the field of elementary education there 
have been remarkable advances in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France, as well as in the United States. The 
most important of the unsolved problems is that of relig- 
ious teaching in the public schools. Earopean and Amer- 
ican experience combine to intensify the conviction that 
the system of free education has a tendency, though not a 
hecessary or invariable tendeacy, to become a parely 
secular system. Experience seems to prove that in such 
circumstances the number of parochial or denominational 
schools tends to increase, while the area of the state's 
influence over public education becomes pro tanto re- 
stricted. A secular system pure and simple, it would ap- 
pear, is incapable of becoming a truly national system. 

This problem cannot be solved by theoretical denuncia- 
tion of those who do not agree with us nor by hysterical 
‘ppeals to the “ American idea,” but only by a patient, 
tolerant, and careful study of the facts both at home and 
abroad. 

In secondary education there are similar movements in 
all the countries mentioned. Institutions like the Amer- 
‘can high school and the American college are springing 
ap in Europe, and everywhere there is a broader and 
more generous treatment of high school education. 

Passing to the universities, there are three tendencies : 

1. There is the continual effort being made to improve 
the organization and administration of universities. Evi- 
dence of this is seen in France, where a strong movement 
's on foot to reorganize the universities, swept away by 
the Revolution ; and in England, where it is planned to 

great teachiag ugiyersity ia London, 


2. More is being done each year by the universities for 
the study of education itself. Berlin, Jena, Paris, and 
Edinburgh are cited as examples. 

3. The privileges of women in regard to university ed- 
ucation are being rapidly extended. 

Substantially the same forces are at work in education 
everywhere, and we should emphasize the necessity of 
their careful study before theorizing on education. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 


BY JAMES L. HUGHES, TORONTO. 


The kindergarten and the school should not be used as 
distinct terms. The kindergarten is the most stimulating 
grade of school work; all should enjoy it. Each child 
should be kept in the kindergarten as long as its influences 
are needed by him. The slow and nervous children need 
it longer than the ordinary child. 

Activity is indispensable for mental growth. Self 
activity is especially important, while will activity and 
executive activity are of the greatest value. It is not 
well for a child to do aught because he is commanded to 
do it. The kindergarten rejects passivity ; it cultivates 
activity, self-activity. Its characteristics are receptive, 
reflective, and executive activity. 

The kindergarten uses material things for a purpose. 
It develops social relations, enlarges the wonder-power of 
the child, preserves his spontaneity, preserves and de- 
velops his individuality, inspires him to live his soul 
straight-out.” 

The kindergarten is impressive, repressive, aggressive, 
and progressive. Toachild well taught in the kinder- 
ten God will speak directly through leaf and sheaf, 
through hill and rill, through tree and sea. 

The kindergarten should be entrusted to the school 
board. Money cannot be secured for the kindergarten 
work through private enterprises or philanthropic en- 
deavor ; it belongs to the public school system. All pub- 
lic school men should be appreciative of the kindergarten. 
The kindergarten is the best place for the warming up of 
the school system. Germany wrote more books on play 
than all the rest of the world, but Germans never play. 
Play develops the receptive, reflective, and executive ten- 
dencies. Children who play well will work well. The 
kindergarten leads to the best discipline; it secures 
obedience not from command but from native choice. 


FIVE-MINUTE SPEECHES. 


J. M. Green, 
Normal School, Trenton. 


The kindergarten is merely education in its early stages. 
We wust find a way to utilize the kindergarten spirit 
without much extra expense. 

The real obstacle to its adoption by public school boards 
is the added expense. We are calling for larger salaries, 
multiplied appliances, better appointed buildings, school 
libraries, and a multitude of things, all of which mean 
larger school appropriations. The kindergarten means 
a very large additional expense. As practical school 
men we must find a way to engraft it upon our system 
without a severe financial shock. 


W.N. BARINGER, 
Newark, N. J. 
I am not concerned with the adaptation of the kinder- 


garten to the financial necessities. After twenty eight 
years experience in one city I have no fear from the con- 
sequences of heroic educational action. If the kinder- 
garten is right let it come. All educational reform must 
come from the bottom. Educational salvation must come 
from the kindergarten. We have too many divisions 
and grades. Every training-school etudent in Newark 
must take a regular kindergarten course; in no other way 
is it possible for her to come into close touch and vital 
sympathy with the children. 


P. CuAxTon, 
Asheville, No, Ca. 
The kindergarten will break up the mechanical fea- 
tores of our education. In Asheville one-fifth of the 


children in our schools have had kindergarten training. 


Introduced five years ago, there are now nine trained 
kindergartners at work. 

Joy is the sunshine in which everything grows except 
sin. Too often childhood dies when the child enters the 
schoolroom, whereas the school ought to stimulate all the 
best characteristics of childhood. I have little hope of 
the introduction of the kindergarten through the action of 
the school board. 


J. M. Greenwoop, 
Kansas City. 

It is now twenty years since the kindergarten came to 
America through Dr. Harris at St. Louis. Afterthe war 
the constitation of Missouri fixed the school age at five 
years, later at the instigation of educators it was placed 
at six. Texas, with the largest prospective school fund 
of any state in the Union, fixes it at eight. The medical 
authorities of Germany are unanimously of the opinion that 
the mother should have charge of the child till it is six. 
Only when the child will not be cared for by the mother 
should it be put to school. 


S. T. Durron, 
Brookline, Mass. 
In New England, where kindergartens are very com- 


mon, they have never been started at public expense. 
The initial step has always been private enterprise. 
When their success has been demonstrated, cities and 
towns have assumed the expense. 

The ideal way is to let the intelligent women start the 
kindergartens and support them till their utility is demon- 
strated. The kindergarten is as much for the purpose of 
teaching the mothers how to care for the children as it is 
to teach the children. The kindergarten is the point of 
unification for the home and school. The kindergarten 
trained child carries with him through his school life an 
atmosphere that he could not have had but for its early 
training. 
Miss Corinne HARRISON, 


Norfolk, Va. 
The South has special need of the kindergarten. The 


little ones are very generally in the care of sympathetic, 
motherly colored women, who, with all their maternal in- 
stincts, lack the essentials of the kindergartner. As I 
have listened to these great leaders for the past two days, 
to their philosophy and psychology, I have wanted to 
speak out of my soul and say, ‘‘ Except ye become as 
little children” ye cannot be great in intellectual leader- 
ship. Great edacators are so far removed from the kin- 
dergarten that they do not realize how great is the need 
of the school for this department. Two mothers in Nor- 
folk, by their own efforts, have succeeded in establishing 
kindergartens in the city. 


Strate Supt. N. C. ScHAEFFER, 
Pennsylvania, 
There are kindergartens and kindergartens. Play 


may be helpful; it may be harmful. There is play and 
there is work. When a boy on the farm, I had no diffi- 
culty in knowing when I was playing aad when I was 
working. If play is the aim of the schoo), then base-ball 
and foot ball should be the aim of the college and uni- 
versity. What kind of work is beneficial? Four fifths 
of the population of Pennsylvania live in cities and large 
towns, and in such schools the teachers must look toward 
earnest work. 

In the true kindergarten the ruling idea is and is to 
be play for development of ability to work. The spuri- 
ous kindergartner abuses a good cause. 


James MAcALIsTER, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 

The difficulty is that there is no joy in our work. Art 
is work, but there is joy init; there is heart as well as 
hand and head init. The kindergarten puts joy into 
school life and the school should put joy into the work of 
life. 
Srate Supt SHEETS, 


Jacksonville, Fla. : 
In Jacksonville there was at first the germ of the kin- 


dergarten, and it has developed till the mothers of the 
town are taking lessons of kindergartenere, and teachers 
from all over our state are looking toward a summer 
course in kindergerten with the woman who has revolu- 
tionized the school Jife of the town through the coming of 
her kindergarten, 
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THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 


BY U. 8. COMMISSIONER W. T. HARRIS, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 

The report is a compromise. In the elimination it is 
usual that only the dead-level is retained, while every 
special merit is rejected. The report states the condi- 
tions as they are in the school world It tries to utilize 
the special reports of the nine committees of ten each, 
but ultimately it ignores them from necessity. Each sub- 
committee expected the others to be adjusted to its own 
necessity ; no one of them realized that it must be ad- 
justed to the others,—hence they could not be adjusted to 
each other. Any scaling down would have been equally 
unsatisfactory to the special committees and wholly un- 
satisfactory to the Committee of Ten. 

The special worth of the report lies in its attempt to 
study educational values, its evolution of the course of 
study based upon such values, and its adaptation of sub- 
jects to the maturity of childhood. It presents a normal 
standard of three subjects a day that need special studi- 
ous preparation. 

The committee has kept in mind three things,—the hy- 
gienic conditions, comparative educational values and a 
preparation for college. It presents four programs,—a 
classical, Latin-scientific, a modern language, and an 
English. Nearly all their time and energy was given to 
the preparation of the classical program, since with this 
determined it was comparatively easy to prepare the 
others through modifications of this. This provides for 
five hours a week in Latin for the first and second years ; 
four hours for the third and fourth, or an average of 224 
per cent of the entire secondary school life. Greek re- 
ceives five hours a week for the third and fourth years, 
so that Latin and Greek together receive 35 per cent of 
the time in the course. Mathematics occupies four 
periods of the first and third years, three periods of the 
second and fourth years, or 18 per cent of the course. 
English occupies four hours the first year, two the second 
and fourth, and three the third, or 13 per cent of the 
course. Natural sciences in their entirety have three 
hours the first, second, and fourth years, or 11 per cent of 
the entire time; while modern languages receive four 
hours the second, third, and fourth years, or 13 per cent. 
History receives four hours the firet year, three the sec- 
ond, or 8 per cent. 

The secondary schools are the weakest in the system 
though it should be said as an offset to this that the teach 
ers are the most skillful in their methods of those in any 
grade. The elementary school attempts to give the ex- 
perience of the race. 

In a child’s first use of words he gets little out of them. 
He does not see how much is coined in the word he uses, 
but as he continues his studies and uses words repeatedly 
he gradually fills out each word. He learns to test the 
words and their various uses; he enlarges his own puny 
life from the lives of others. This gives him power to 
know and power todo. It causes the child to put on the 
form of thought, to behave with others. This gives an 
ethical flavor to his work and thought. 

The influences that mold mankind are the family, civil 
society, the stste and the church. The letters and the 
sciences come through the school, which is an auxiliary 
of the family, civil society, the state and the church. 
Through the school we acquire information and transmit 
it by the use we make of what others have known. The 
school systematizes knowledge and crystalizes it in the 
technique. The individual is molded by the family, 
Habit comes from the family, but not self-activity. The 
school deals with the intellect and with the will,—each re- 
inforces the other. The school is primarily for the ac- 
quirement of the technique; it leads to ihe technical and 
convential use of symbols. When the child has acquired 
this power he can master the wisdom of the race. This 
gives him the tools of thought and the skill to use them. 
The school introduces the child to two worlds,—nature 
and man. Nature is abstract and concrete ; abstract na- 
ture is inorganic, and is dealt with through mathematics 
and the ratural sciences. Concrete nature is organic, and 
is dealt with through geography. Man studies himself in 
physiology, psychology, grammar, literature, and history. 
Io grammar we study the logical structure of language + 
in literature, the emotions and actions ; in history, the hu- 
man will as revealed in the formation of government, the 


collision of states, the aggregation of peoples, etc. 

Incidentally the school must teach what is specially de- 
manded by society or individual needs, such as vocal 
music, typewriting, drawing, etc. Elementary courses of 
study are determined by boards of education ; collegiate 
courses by boards of trustees. Secondary courses are in- 
fluenced by both. 

The classically educated man has many advantages 
over the natural-science educated. The difficult prob- 
lems are not the nature problems, but rather those of hu- 
man nature. A study of Greek introduces one to the 
very heart of art, literature, and history. Latin intro- 
duces us to the study of man in his political activities and 
relations. It makes one attentive to the combinations of 
men. No other study except the Bible tends to the de- 
velopment of such power in dealing with men as the study 
of Greek and Latin. Colleges must lay chief stress on 
Greek and Latin either as a preparation or in their own 
courses. The study of ancient languages develops the 
oak and not the palm. 


W. H. Maxwett, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The report of the Committee of Ten makes several 
broad assertions: 1. All subjects in the secondary schools 
should be taught in the same way and to the same ex- 
tent, whether the student goes to college or not. 2. Every 
subject should be so studied as to secure a substantial 
mental training. 3, The elementary school should end 
with six years and the secondary school should embrace 
six years. 4. All studies should be correlated. 5. 
Saturday mornings should be used by the schools for 
elementary science. 

Is it wise for children who are to go no further than 
the high school to study Greek five hours a week for two 
years? While admitting theoretically all that Dr. Harris 
claims for Greek and Latin, I have yet to see that the 
high school does give this special power or training 
through the study of Greek. It is one thing to idealize a 
subject, quite another to see evidence of the development 
of power over men acquired through the high school study 
of Greek. We can learn more of man as we found him 
in American life from our Teutonic forefathers than from 
Latin and Greek, 

What has the report done that gives us hope that every 
subject will be so studied as to give substantial mental 
training? There is still a deal of teaching of “ fourteen 
weeks in chemistry,” ete. Will this report check the 
tendency to teach fourteen weeks of everything and not 
much ‘of anything? There is much teaching through 
which children simply learn to misunderstand. It makes 
vastly less difference what is taught or whether we take 
much or little of it than that whatever is taught is done 
so thoroughly that the child learns how to do something 
well. 

The committee does not say directly that the element- 
ary school should be limited to six years and that the 
secondary should be extended to six years, but it implies 
this decidedly. Would it not have been better, would it 
not have given a better impression, had it avowed this 
purpose rather than to have given the impression that it 
is crowding secondary work into the upper grades of the 
elementary school? Everything that comes down from 
the secondary school to the elementary should be taught 
by a specialist. It is unreasonable to expect elementary 
school men and women to do secondary school work. 

All subjects should be properly correlated, but the 
Committee of Ten or of One Hundred give us no prinei- 
ples by which to correlate subjects. They or their suc- 
cessors should tell us what is to be the purpose. Shall it 
be present duplication or the development of appercep- 
tion or the development of character? Is it possible to 
unify all the studies? If not, may they be divided into 
groups? Is there any way to correlate all the work in 
each group? For instance, if French is to be taught in 
the seventh grade by an expert, why should French and 
Latin be correlated? All the notes in Latin, for instance, 
can be printed in French. 

The report is a monument, the greatest monument yet 
reared through modern educational effort. It is a per- 
fect godsend to the superintendent against whom all the 
forces of faddists, politics, and cranks conspire. 


An early issue of the Journal will be devoted to ma- 
terial for Memorial Day celebration, 
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FIVE-MINUTE SPEECHES. 


Asst.-Supt. A. F. NIGHTINGALE, 
Chicago. 

_ The schools demand something from experience 
than Utopian theories. It is to be regretted that jn the 
election of one hundred school people to pass judgment 
on the educational work of all grades below the University 
there was not found in this broad land one woman Whose 
experience or wisdom might have enlightened her Associ. 
ates. It is a matter for congratulation that there Were to 
be found so many eminent men who were willing to come 
together at the expense of the National Educationg 
Association. It is one of the wonders of the age that 
this committee was so unanimous upon every subject and 
every phase of every subject, upon every grade of work 
except that in which the majority of the committee had 
had any experience. 

There should be unlimited elasticity in the secondary 
school program. The weakness is not, as Commissione 
Harris said, in the secondary schools, but it is in the fog: 
years below and the four years above the secondary 
schools. 


De Garmo, 
Swarthmore College. 
Is this report all that this committee proposes to give 


us? If so, it deals with one side only. It is for the 
literary man alone. It deals not with economics, recog. 
nizes not the humanities. There is much known to us 
today that was not known in the past, and that is not 
known in other lands. The college has broadened out so 
that the boy in the university can do what he pleases 
when he gets there. What is now permitted in the eol- 
lege and in the kindergarten ought to be allowed in the 
secondary schoo), but of all this we have naught in this 
report. 


J. M. Greenwoop, 
Kansas City. 
There is today, and there has been, a wide diversity of 


of opinion upon all these matters. Some believe that 
natural sciences should be the axis around which all the 
work of the elementary schools, whether in language, 
mathematics, drawing, or geography, should revolve. 
Others believe that the schools are over-crowded, and are 
already spread out too much; still others believe that the 
schools should be more literary. The tendency of the 
day is to put the schools, at least the plans therefor, in 
the hands of specialists who are putting upon them bur- 
dens that they cannot bear. The Committee of Ten, as 
well as the nine special committees, did not have time for 
discussion, and the unanimity of which Mr. Nightingale 
speaks was secured largely from lack of opportunity to 
express differences. The report is good by way of sug: 
gestion, but I do not believe, nor do those here present 
believe, in injecting so much of the secondary school work 
into the elementary schools. Kansas City has in her 
high schools 1,400 students, with nine distinct courses. 
What we need is the largest liberty. The great need is 
a good use of English and ability to master the printed 
page. Given these, and an American youth has the 
world open to him, I protest against such overloading of 
the school course as will inevitably prevent the accom- 
plishment of either of these results. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


BY GEN, JOHN EATON, WASHINGTON. 


The Columbian Exposition was a great educational 
advantage. Many eminent men and women were in 4 
tendance from all over the world. The principles and 
systems represented in the educational exhibits were * 
revelation of educational progress. ‘There were unique 
studies in art, science, and the industries. There were 
be seen the activity to some purpose of a thousand foreign 
minds. Millions of Americans saw the customs, habits, 
methods, systems, and institutions of foreign lands 45 they 
could never have seen them otherwise. There W® 
acres of drawings, thousands of pictorial illustration®, and 
tons of works of art and from the industries through which 
one could gather valuable facts as well as statistics. ‘Ther 
were wonderful exhibits mechanical, scientific, histories), 
and linguistic from every nation. 

From among the millions there were less than 100 
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ante ial in the nearly 200 days of the Fair. The 
Educational Exhibit alone afforded the rarest opportunity 
ever offered of studying city and state systems of educa- 
tion and the methods of teaching every conceivable branch 


from the kindergarten to the university. 


Dr. JAMES MAcALLISTER, 
Philadelphia. 

The most impressive feature of the Exposition was the 
;mmense crowds that wandered through the various de- 
partments pencil and note-book in hand gathering material 
for fature study. It was the most representative body 
ever assembled for a similar purpose, coming from every 
section of the country. It was an event deserving special 
mention that in the presence of so many distractions such 
philosophers and psychologists as ex-President McCosh of 
Princeton and President Stanley Hall of Clark University 
could draw such crowds to hear them. The Congresses 
drew distinguished auditors to listen to eminent educators. 
They were noticeable for the broadness of views and 
extensive scope of the discussions. All in all it wasa 
great movement of reform and a powerful factor in the 
civilization and culture of the day. Improved ideas, 
original opinions, and broader views regarding elementary 
and secondary education were advantageously discussed. 
The great educational need of America is unity and organ- 
ization. This is the only land except Turkey in which 
the teaching body does not control the educational action. 
We need expert instructors who shall have the organiza- 
tion and control of the school. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


BY 8S. 8. PARR, ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


It is an open question whether the rural schools are as 
good as in earlier times. In the olden times the teachers 
of rura! schools were older; the exigencies of the case 
demanded maturity and strength. The teachers worked 
most of the year, teaching a short term only. They had 
qualities that made them popular, and they were sought 
for in all the country around. They were famers gener- 
ally, though sometimes they were mechanics the rest of 
the year. The reign of methods and principles has re- 
turned. Most of these men have no taste if they had 
the ability for adapting themselves to modern ways. 
Now it is method that is wanted rather than the teacher. 
Knowledge is of secondary moment. Institutes and 
summer schools have come to furnish the method flavor 
which can be gotten in no other way with so little effort or 
expense. The farmer teacher would see to it that the child 
acquired knowledge, but he would doit in a vigorous way. 
He cannotsplit hairs with methodologists. In place of matur- 
ity in the rural schools we have immaturity. The young 
girl or lad will go to the institute or the summer schools ; 
pass a technical examination while fresh from books and 
take his place in the schoolroom. All this makes the 
county superintendent a necessity ; he must examine the 
teachers, give professional tone to the institutes and sum- 
mer schools; he must be the watch-dog of educational 
virtue. Theoretically, this was well, but the county super 
intendent, as he ie, is quite a different character from the 
superintendent as he was to have been. He is a depend- 
ent in a political camp rather than an educational leader. 
He often gives political complexion rather than educational 
tone to the teaching force. He has to keep his eye on 
himeelf, does not companion with the other county officers. 
His education is usually indifferent. The political de- 
mands upon him frequently lead to abuse of the licensing 
power. Heis dependent upon normal schools for institute 
instruction. As simple matter of fact, all this has driven 
out men and women of maturity and talent and has turned 
the echool over to untalented immature girls and boys. 

In the olden days the rural schools taught a few things 
well; in the new schools whether there is much or little 
‘aught, it all leaves the mind shallow. It is a sad fact 
that in many of the rural schools discipline at the hands 
; immatare girls means training in the art of wrong 

Modern progress is not known in the rural schools, cer- 
‘ainly of the Northwest. If there is to be reform, it must 
come largely from the normal schools, institutes, and the 
*ounty superintendeney, We do not want more normal 


schools, but infinitely better ones. The institute must 
have a purpose and power. County superintendency 
must be educational, not political. The normal school 


must not be a short sluice-way for girls into small paying. 


positions in country districts. Instead of giving specific 
instruction in the teaching of special subjects, the normal 
school must give general power for the teaching of all 
subjects. What the normal school lacks today is confi- 
dence in the common sense of its graduates, the one 
quality that made so many untrained teachers great in 
other days. 


Srare-Surr. E Massey, 
Virginia. 


The country schools are less accessible to modern inno- 
vations than city schools, and yet in the future, as in the 
past, we must look to the rural schools for the men who 
are to rule the world. It is a sporadic case when a great 
man originates in a city school. The country teacher 
makes her school in a sense that the city teacher does not, 
and the country schools make the men who are to make 
America in the future. They must have education. It 
is true that the normal school does not give us the teach- 
ers that we want; it is equally true that the colleges do 
not. The only way to get what we must have, is to send 
the college graduates to the normal schools and the normal 
school graduates to the colleges. Teachers must have 
both the knowledge and the “know-how’”’ of teaching. 
Teachers must be well-grounded. We are spreading over 
too much ground. Every agriculturist knows that if you 
spread your fertilizer over a large field you can never 
find it. What little fertilizing power the school has must 
be concentrated on fewer subjects. We must know evéry- 
thing of something rather than something of everything. 
In the rural schools with the present salaries we cannot 
send all the teachers to college and normal schools, nor 
can we send them all to either. We must depend largely 
upon summer normal schools, county institutes, and edu- 
cational associations. It is no bed of roses upon which 
educational leaders are lying in these days. In Virginia 
the sammer schools and county institutes have done grand 
service in the uplifting of our teachers. 


State-Supt. J. R. Preston, 
Mississippi. 


The rural school presents the serious problem of Amer- 
ican education. It is impossible to lay down lines for all 
the states. The environment and conditions differ. The 
vital population, as well as the conservative forces, are 
everywhere found in the country schools. Not only are 
the needs greater but the conservative inertia to be over- 
come is greatest there. We must do much more than has 
yet been done for rural schools. There is some weakness 
somewhere. There can no longer be toleration of the 
artisan and the farmer teacher. In order to get the 
teacher to do what must be done, there must be more 
money with which to pay for his service. We are not 
half in earnest in America about this thing. We can 
never get talent for twenty-five or thirty or forty dollars 
for a few months in the year, such as we must have for 
the revolution demanded in rural school work. We can- 
not meet the necessities of the case without a much greater 
investment. There must be pruning, severe pruning of 
the teaching force to be found today in many country dis- 
tricts. Aunt Eliza, Sarah Jane, and Cousin Sasan were 
very good women ; they meant well, they did the best they 
could, but they could not do what was needed. I had to 
tell them plainly that they must prepare to go, and they 
went. The great mischief lies in “infooence.” State 
uniform examinations have helped us greatly in the South. 
They help to weed out many vicious elements and have a 
stimulating power upon those who remain who have no 
desire to be weeded out. I believe there is much yet to 
done for teachers through the professional library. There 
should be such a library, of from 200 to 500 volumes, in 
every county town, accessible to all the teachers, and 
the county superintendent should make it his business to 
see that at least one of these books is mastered by every 
teacher each year. 


The Journal of March 15 will contain the utterances of 
Supt. Edwin P. Seaver of Boston, Editor Horace E. Scud- 
der of the Atlantic Monthly, Prof. W. E. Farlow of Har- 
vard, Miss Jennie M. Arms, Byron Groce, J. Y. Bergen, 
Jr., upon the Report of the Committee of Ten, as deliv- 
ered before the Harvard Teachers’ Association, at its 
annual meeting at Cambridge on Saturday last, 


PROVISION FOR TRUANTS. 


BY EDWIN P. SEAVER, BOSTON. 


One of the unsolved educational problems is the what 
and the how as applied to boys who will not go to school 
if they can escape it; boys whom the teachers wish were 
not in school when they are there. It matters not why 
a boy is out; he stands for a failure in education so long 
as he is out and is what he is when in school. He pre- 
sents three problems in one: How shall he be kept in 
school? How shall he be kept at work when there? 
How can he be brought into harmony with the school ? 

The truant should not be handed over to the police be- 
cause he is a truant. Not until he has violated some law 
should the police lay hands upon him. ‘Truancy is not a 
crime, though it tends toward crime. He may, however, 
be saved from crime. That is the problem of the schools. 

It is criminal to treat a truant as thongh he were a 
criminal. 

There must be no reformatory for him. His self- 
respect must be maintained. The boy knows how the 
world looks upon one who has been in a penal or reform- 
atory institution, and his self-respect must be guarded, as 
it cannot be if he has been sentenced to prison or alms- 
house attachment. If any sentence is to be passed upon 
him, it must be by the probate judge or the educational 
department, and the place of assignment must be a home. 

The truant is not to be punished. He is not to be 
taught that if he would gain his liberty he must pay for it 
by going regularly to school. Right treatment of even 
bad boys is more potent to keep them than bolts, bars, or 
high walls. Fewer boys will run away from an institu- 
tion with no walls than with high walls. I make no plea 
for sentimental methods, but rather for strong, right 
methods. 

Boston is shortly to have a parental school for truants 
and incorrigible boys under fifteen years of age. They 
will be grouped in families of from twenty five to thirty. 
The life is to be as completely a home life as possible. 
There are to be cottage dining rooms. In each home 
there is to be a man and his wife and a teacher. All the 
domestic work is to be done by the boys themselves. 
There will be three hours of study under a teacher—a 
rare man or woman with a large, warm, strong heart. 
There will be moral instruction minus all cant and moral- 
izing. On Sunday there will be religious and moral 
instruction. In the forenoon this will be general, in the 
afternoon denominational. There will be regular daily 
manual training. Farming, especially gardening, will be 
a popular labor since there are thirty acres in the farm 
selected. There will be four hours daily for manual labor 
that looks teward city employment. 

The success of the experiment will depend largely upon 
the character, skill, and geniality of the superintendent. 
The sentence must be indeterminate, and the pardoning 
power must not be abused. The boys’ first release must 
be conditional. It must require constant school attend- 
ance, and a regular® weekly report to the institation. 
This conditional release becomes absolute when his out of- 
the-institution conduct warrants it. 

In Europe they make a vigorous effort to deal success- 
fully with truants. %In England, the traant is first warned 
of the treatment that awaits him. He is re-warned, and 
if this does not have the desired effect, he is sentenced to 
the institution. The average time is ninety five days, or 
about three months. There is no play allowed, but drill 
is substituted therefor by way of diversion. He is treated 
for a time to “solitary confinement.” In most cases they 
sleep in cells. In a few institutions some play is per- 
mitted. Of the truants sentenced, about one half are in 
from ten to twelve weeks, one third from twelve to four- 
teen weeks, and one sixth less than ten weeks. Of 3,980 
enrolled at one time, 780 were in the institution, one had 
absconded, and 3,199 were out on a license or on proba- 
tion. Any boy who behaves well in the institution is 
licensed after ten weeks, but he reports every Friday, and 
ifthe reports are satisfactory for nine months he is dis- 
charged from the rolls. 

If the reports are not satisfactory, a warning is sent to 
the parents or guardians. If he does not promptly re- 
form, he comes back for three months. If he is ever 
brought back a second time, the sentence i: quite lengthy. 


(Continued on 154.) 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCI 8, 


Keep your school happy in the work of every day. 


Purits always respect the teacher who respects 
himeelf. 


A cHRONIC grumbler is the greatest educational 
nuisance in existence. 


Ease up on your work in school and out. Study nature 
more and books less till September. 


THE pupils must have occasion to respect the teacher’s 
judgment and good sense as much as his learning. 


THERE is a deal of virtue in fresh air. Let it in when 


the school cannot work, or when you are pot in working 
mood. 


Tue public schools must simplify tastes by increasing 
a love for the beautiful; they must develop manliness 
through mental activity. 


RECITATION has three objects : first, to see if the lesson 
assigned has been conscientiously studied; second, to 
exercise the student in presenting a statement, clear, con- 
cise, and methodical of the knowledge he has acquired ; 
third, to uproot any erroneous principles which may have 
lodged in his mind, and implant true ones in their stead. 


Tae Grammar Years.—There is an impres- 
sion that children graduate from the grammar schools at 
thirteen"years of age. The Conference on Mathematics 
says that the average age is thirteen. 

Here are the facts regarding 2,435 graduates of the 
Boston grammar schools last summer : 

13 at twelve 
173 at thirteen 
595 at fourteen } ) 
854 at fifteen 4 
558 at sixteen 
208 at seventeen 

39 at eighteen bay 

From this it appears that five sixths of tho graduates 
are fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen years of age, while but 
} are in the four years, twelve, thirteen, seventeen, and 


RICHMOND NOTES. 

College men were scarce. 

It is Cleveland next year. 

The officers were all at Richmond. 

Hotel life in Richmond is no luxury. 

Every southern state was represented. 

There was one woman on the program. 

Nebraska and Kansas were both there. 

Normal school men were not numerous. 

One woman only took part in the discussions. 

Montana was the farthest away state represented. 

It was not every man who remembered his subject. 

New York City had no school official representation. 

Richmond has monuments to Presidents Washington, 
Monroe, and Tyler. 

I met representatives from thirty-three states. There 
may have been more. 

The new City Hall, opposite Ford’s, would be a credit 
to any city in the country. 

The unrepresented states were all beyond the Missouri, 
except New Hampshire and Iowa. 

Minnesota and Texas were among the well represented 
states, notwithstanding their distance. 

The banquet was practically the only entertainment 
provided but that was most excellent. . 

President Kiehle won universal commendation by the 
spirit, manner, and gracefulness of his presiding. 

Richmond, with her 100,0U0 inhabitants, has shown 
wonderful recuperative powers in a quarter of a century. 

The mayor gave his personal attention to the comfort 
of the guests, presiding at the banquet with grace and 
dignity. 

Inspector James L. Haghes of Toronto made humor- 
ous reference to the fact that he was placed upon the pro- 
gram as “John L.” 

The monument to Stonewall Jackson presented by 
British admirers of his military genius and personal hero- 
ism attracted attention. 

The banquet “ till one o’clock in the morning” was the 
first seated banquet to all the members that has ever been 
given by any entertainers. 

Miss Ellen G. Reveley, supervisor of primary school 
work in Cleveland, won fadeless laurels by her presen- 
tation of the new work in that city. 

Richard G, Boone, principal of the Ypsilanti (Mich. ) 
Normal School, made the most clean-cut, analytical, close- 
to-the-subject address of the meeting. 

The elegantly printed program stated that “the pur- 
pose of this meeting is for business, rather than for 
literary effort,” and the meeing lived up to its purpose. 

Albert G. Lane appeared to advantage whenever he 
spoke, which cannot be said of all the speakers. He is 
as thoroughly respected nationally as he is locally in 
Chicago. 

Six of the thirty-three persons on the program were 
conspicuous by their absence,—Mowry, Brooks, Dewey, 
Hailmann, Sabin, and Harper. Two of these are ex- 
presidents. 

State Supt. John E. Massey is a host of a host. Bril- 
liant in public speech, genial in personal greeting, a man 
of affairs, he left nothing to be desired as a provider and 
entertainer. 

The most business-like, the most complete, the most 
valuable-for-reference paper read was that of Supt. Edwin 
P. Seaver of Boston upon ‘“ The Care of Truants and 
Incorrigibles.” 

“The Library in the Pablic Schools” was wholly 
eliminated by the absence of two of the three speakers, 
and the third did not care to take the sole responsibility 
for the theme, 

The most directly helpful session was that in which 
Miss Ellen G. Reveley and Mr. Henry D. Mackley out- 
lined in detail some of the enriching processes in the 
Cleveland schools. 

The capitol grounds are beautifully located, and are 
made specially attractive by numerous historical monu- 
ments to such men as Washington, Clay, Lafayette, and 
Stonewall Jackson. 

Supt. W. E. Robinson of Detroit believes that the 
schools have a mission in toning up the moral sentiment 
of the nation through the spirit of the daily life of teacher 
and pupil companions. 


Supt. R. E. Denfeld of Duluth knew when not to speak, 


and he said so with so much skill that everybody wish 
he might have had time in which to speak. He should 
be on the Cleveland program. 

City Supt. Wm. F. Fox devoted himself untiringly to 
the comfort and pleasure of the visiting educators 
ing the occasion for securing some “right good” 
tional talking in the normal school. 

Dr. James MacAlister of Drexel Institute was neyo, 
happier in his phrasing. His was the classic address of 
the meeting, as Dr. Harris’ was the philosophical, and Sy. 
perintendent Seaver’s, the practical. 

State Superintendent J. R. Preston of Mississippi made 
a business-like demand for higher wages for rural teach. 
ers. These schools can never be well taught on $25, 
$35, or $40 a month for six or eight months in the 
year. 

Inspector James L. Hughes of Toronto was a brilliant 
champion of the adoption of the kindergarten by the 
public school system. He has little hope of the enthrone. 
ment of the kindergarten through private enterprise or 
philanthropic devotion. 

The state superintendents were at Richmond from Ver. 
mont, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Penney]. 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Montana, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Florida. 

Prin. 8. S Parr of St. Cloud Normal! School drew a 
dreary, dismal, doleful picture of rural schools. If one 
half of it is true to life in the Northwest, there should be 
a day of national fasting and prayer. The fear is that 
it is too true to life East and South as well as West. 

Supervisor A. F. Nightingale made a brilliant charge 
upon the weak points in the Report of the Committee of 
Ten, receiving the most spontaneous and hearty applause 
of any speaker except, of course, Dr. W. T. Harris, who 
was applauded as no other man has been in the history 
of the department. 

Col. Francis W. Parker, of Cook County Normal fame, 
in his talk about ‘The Improvement of Teachers Now 
in Schools,” gave fully four-fifths of his paper from the 
Report of the Committee of Ten. 

The midnight banquet at the elegant Masonic Temple 
was served as enjoyably as ata hotel. There were oys- 
ters on the half-shell, oysters ‘in patties,’ and oysters 
fried, tenderloin and mushroome, croqueties of chicken 
with genuine green peas, roast duck, sorbet de Virginia, 
Roman punch, creams and ices, fruit and cake, coffee and 
chocolate, with no end of accessories, such as olives, 
celery, ete. 

New Hampshire was the only North Atlantic state that 
was not represented. With such men as Rounds and 
Gowing, with such cities as Portsmouth, Dover, Man- 
chester, Concord, Nashua, and Keene it was a surprise 
that she was not represented. Is it possible that the 
Granite State has not learned to send her enterprising 
superintendents at the city’s and state’s expense. It is 
the fashion now in other states. 

Although anable to join in the festivities because of 
slight physical indisposition, the governor, Charles T. 
O'Ferrall, held a special reception at the executive cham- 
ber. He is an ardent and accomplished conversational: 
ist, royally hospitable, genial in manner, with rare tact in 
commanding his wide acquaintance with men to bring 
him into sympathy with guests from thirty-three states. 

Col. John A. M. Passmore of Philadelphia, one of the 
best-known representatives of the American Book Com- 
pany, was pleasantly surprised by some twenty superin- 
tendents and commissioners of Maryland, who presented 
him with an elegant gold-headed cane appropriately in- 
scribed. Colonel Passmore deserves this recogition of his 
genial comradeship. Scores of other hearty friends 
would have been only too glad to have been a party to this 
caning process. 

Attorney-General B. Taylor Scott made a graceful 
speech at the banquet, welcoming the guests, notably 
those from Massachusetts and New York, which had 
from the days of settlement been closely allied to Vi™ 
ginia. He was eminently skillful in ignoring the la! 
unpleasantness, and weaving the staves in eloquent 
pbrase in their relations in the struggle for Independence. 
Tt was a master stroke that coupled Patrick Henry and 
Sam Adams, Washington and the Cambridge elm, :/«™°* 
Madison and Alexander Hamilton. The welcome ¥** 
right royal, and the prophecy that Virginia will be °y°! 
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found ready to join the sister states in championing every 
ouward movement for humanity through the schools had 
an eminently patriotic ring. 


THE HARRIS-MAXWELL INSTANCE. 


There has never been anything in the history of the 
Department to compare with the brilliant Harris-Maxwell 
incident. If any one has had a lingering suspicion that 
Commissioner W. T. Harris is not the ripest scholar, the 
clearest thinker, the best historian, the most ready de- 
bater, the most merciless good-natured opponent, it must 
have been dissipated at Richmond. In the language of 
Judge Draper at the banquet, Dr. Harris played the role 
of a Dahomey village chieftain and danced with ghoul- 
ish glee over the prostrate form of his friend Maxwell, 
and Maxwell declared that that was a true-to-life picture 
of the way he viewed it. 

Dr. Harris had treated the Department to one of the 
grandest philosophical papers that it has ever enjoyed, in 
the course of which he took occasion to enthrone Greek 
and Latin. Mr. Maxwell, in his discussion of the ques- 
tion, innocently attempted to play the Hawaiian act and 
re enthrone the Teuton queen. Sometime after the De- 
partment by formal vote invited Dr. Harris to occupy the 
closing half hour of the session. He was at his best, and 
so was the audience. He began his hilarious dance over 
the prostrate form of him who had played the re-enthrone- 
ment act. It was not only irresistibly amusing, but it 
was every way classic hamor. It was wholly good na- 
tured. There was not the shadow of a suspicion of vicious- 
pees in it; pure claesic mischief, with an educational par- 
pose,—that was all. To report it is impossible. Every 
point that Mr. Maxwell had innocently presented merely 
furnished coloring for the vivifying of the historic paint- 
ing by Dr. Harris. The audience was more convulsed 
than it has been before in its history. Not even Mr. 
Marble’s inimitable Brooklyn speech two years ago ap- 
proached this. 

When Dr. Harris was through, Mr. Marble, in his in- 
imitable manner, coolly moved that Mr. Maxwell be in- 
vited to ask Dr. Harris another question. But Mr. Max- 
well was silent, impressively silent. Judge Draper, who 
sat behind him, nudged him repeatedly, and said so as to 
be heard far and near, “Get up, Maxwell, get up. Ask 
him another question.” 

To this Mr. Maxwell replied, ‘‘ Get up yourself.” 

‘Oh, I have a wife and children at home,” replied the 
Judge. 

The most vivid imagination cannot portray the con- 
dition of that audience of dignitaries. It was half past 
five, long after the hour of adjournment, and yet no one 
would go so long as there was a possibility of getting 
another of Dr. Harris’ brilliant flashes. The best of it 
was that there was no “bad blood.” There was not the 
slightest tinge of bitterness in a single word of Dr. Harris 
or in the wild cheering of the audience. 


EXCURSION TO RICHMOND, 


Many of the educational men and women from New 
York and New England went on a grand excursion after 
the Raymond & Whitcomb model, leaving Boston Friday 
night, reaching Washington mid-afternoon of Saturday, 
spending Sunday and Monday in that city, going by boat 
down the Potomac to Old Point Comfort on as mild and 
perfect a moonlight night as was ever enjoyed, making a 
delightful little stop at the Hygeia Hotel, then on to 
Richmond. In Washington the editor of the JourNAL 
or Epucation gave a dinner party at the Ebbitt to the 
excursionists, in honor of Commsssioner Harris, Congress- 
man Samuel W. McCall, Dr. Nicholas Murray Batler, 
and James L. Haghes. On the boat returning from Old 
Point Comfort the party celebrated Washington’s Birth- 
day by a three hours’ gala time in which poetry and song 
enlivened the speeches of Messrs. Seaver, Stockwell, 
Nightingale, Metcalf, Martin, Bradley, Baker, Curtis, 
Heath, Hatch, Silver, Palsifer, Whittemore, Lull, Morse, 
Lord, Spaulding, and Winship. The event of the even- 
'ng was the reading of a hundred line poem, “ Ea Route ” 
by Col. Charles W. Johnson of Minneapolis, ex clerk of 
the United States Senate, which gave unbounded delight 
'o the company by whom the numerous ‘ hits” were 
highly appreciated, 


IN ATTENDANCE. 

Nebraska was content with Mr, Kilpatrick of Omaha. 

Maine’s sole representative was O. M. Lord of Portland. 

W. M. Davidson of Topeka was the sole representative of Kansas. 

Superintendent Jones of Indianapolis was the only Hoosier at 
Richmond. 

For the first time Vermont was represented by its state chieftain, 
Mason S. Stone. 

Connecticut was content with Cartis of New Haven and Deane 
of Bridgeport. 

State Supt. E. A. Sterre of Helena, Montana, came the farthest 
of any man to attend the meeting. 

J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City shared with George L. Osborne 
of Warrensburg the honor of representing Missouri. 

New York State was officially represented by State Supt. J. F. 
Crooker, State Institute Instructors H. R, Sanford, and A. S. 
Downing. 

Wisconsin has never done so well. State Supt. O.E Wells, Mr. 
Geo. W. Peckham of Milwaukee, R. B. Dadgeon of Madison, and 
A. W. Raskin of West Saperior were present. 

Michigan did well, having in attendance State Superintendent H. 
R. Pattengill and wife, W. E Robinson of Detroit, Robert G. 
Bo-ne of Ypsilanti, and E. C. Thompson of Saginaw. 

Rhode Island was fortunate in having as her representatives State 
Comr. T. B. Stockwell, City Supts. H. S. Tarbell of Providence, 
Benjamin Baker and wife of Newport, and Supervisor Abbie M. 
White of Providence. 

New Jersey had in the list State Supt. A. B. Poland, Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Normal School Principal J. M. Greene of 
Trenton, W. N. Barringer of Newark, H. M. Maxon of Plainfield, 
J. A Reinhart of Patterson. 

Among the notable absentees, aside from those upon the program 
mentioned elsewhere, were E, E. White of Colambus, O.; N. A. 
Calkins, New York City; and W. E. Sheldon, Boston,—men who 
have rarely missed a meeting of the department. 

From Minnesota came State Saperintendent W. W. Pendergast, 
his predecessor, D. L. Kiehle, Irwin Shepard of the Winona Normal, 
S. 8. Parr of the St. Cloud Normal, and R. E. Denfeld of Dalath, 
Col. Johnson and George B. Acton of Minneapolis. 

Among the New York men are: John M, Milne of Genesee; 
Wm. J. Milne of Albany; S;: H. Stout of Geneva; R. V. K. Mont- 
fort of Newbury; Charles E. Gorton of Yonkers; Superintendent 
Blodgett of Syracuse. 

Washington City was honored by such representatives as U.S. 
Commissicner W. T. Harris, ex-Commissioner John Eaton, Supt. 
W. B. Powell, Mr. Howell, the eminent naturalist, and the Misses 
North and Brown, specialists in drawing and training school work, 
and the oracle of the department, Zalmon Richards. 

From the State of New York there were, in addition to the officials 
and those of New York City elsewhere mentioned, W. H. Maxwell 
of Brooklyn, C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse, C. W. Cole of Albany, 
H. P. Emerson of Buffalo, James Winnie of Poughkeepsie, A. C. 
McLachlan of Seneca Falle, James H. Stout of Geneva. 

Illinois sent her state superintendent, A. N. Raub, Chicago’s super- 
intendent, A. G. Lane, and his assistant, A. F. Nightingale, Supt. 
O. T. Bright and wife, and Col. F. W. Parker of the Normal. 
From Peoria Supt. N. C. Dougherty, W. D. Dickson, and E. F. 
Baldwin of Peoria, Alexander Forbes and L. Dillman of Chicago, 
and C, A. McMarray of Normal. 

Boston was never so largely represented except at Brooklyn. 
Supt. E. P. Seaver, supervisors R. C. Metcalf and George H. 
Martin were in attendance with many other men, among whom 
were D) C. Heath, B. H. Sanborn, E’gar O., Elmer E., and A. A. 
Silver, Jr., H. N. Wheeler, James J. Graham, E. O. Fiske, Mr. 
Webster, George Parker Winship, and the editor of the JOURNAL. 

In the nature of the case Virginia was most largely represented. 
It was estimated that there were fally seventy-five county and city 
superintendents present, but few of these became members. Among 
the few were B. F. Johnson and J. W. Womack of Richmond ; W. 
C. Corson, Cumberland; J. H. Broder, Staunton; H. S. Bird, 
Williamsburg ; Corinne Harrison, and Grace A. Bosworth, Norfolk ; 
R. H. Shapp, Bristol. 

From Pennsylvania there were State Superintendent N. C. 
Schaeffer, E.O. Lyte of the Millersville Normal School, Charles De 
Garmo and Richard Jones of Swarthmore College, J. K Gotwals 
of Norristown, E. Mackey of Batler, Charles Foster of Chester, 
James A. Dawey of Wanamie, Mr. Missimer of Erie, B. F. Patter- 
son of Pottaville, D. C. Harmon of Hazelton, J. A. M. Pasamore 
and A. P. Flint of Philadelphia. 

Among the New York City men were E. R. Shaw of the School 
of Pedagogy and C. E.|Meleney of the Teachers’ College; Henry H 
Vaile, Rickoff, R. Arrowsmith, Teachers’ College ; Geo. A. Plimp- 
ton, J. A. Greene, W. E Palsifer, C. E. Merrill, Ragsell Hinman, 
Mr. Kimpton, Hevry C. Hayes, W. Beverley Harison, Mr. H. D, 
Newson, George H. Beattys, P. B. Hulze, Mra. Geo. Kendall, 
Mr. Henry. 

Ohio used always to have John Hancock, E E. White, E. W. 
Coy, R. W. Stevenson, and L. W. Day. None were present this 
year. Two of them have gone to their reward. But there were 
present the State Supt., O. C. Corson, A. S. Draper, Ellen G. 
Reveley, and Henry D. Muckley of Cleveland, Thomas Vickers of 
Portamouth, Mr. Shram of Columbus, S. D. Sanor of East Liver- 
pool, E. A. Jones of Massilon, F. Treudley of Youngstown, and J. 
W. Greenslade of Lima. 

Massachusetts, outside of her fourteen Boston men, was repre- 
sented by A. P. Marble of Worcester, H. W. Lall of Qaincy, C. 
H. Moras of Milton, Henry Whittemore of Waltham, W. E. Hatch 
of New Bedford, S. T. Datton of Brookline, Mr. and Mre, Milton 
Bradley and W. W. Tapley of Springfield; Supt. Julia H, Dewey, 
Mr Speuldiog of the high school, and Mre, Hannom, all of North 


Adams; Supt. B. C. Day of Easthampton, Mr. Washburn of 
Springfield, and Mr. Sanford of Peabody. 

The South had, in addition to the long list from Virginia and 
Maryland, State Supt. Virgil A. Lewis of West Virginia; A. L. 
Wade of Mungerstown, West Virginia; S. Walter Barnes of Fair- 
mont, West Virginia; State Supt. J. R. Preston of Virginia; 
State Supt. J. H. Sherm of Arkansas; Warren Easton of New 
Orleans; J H. Phillips of Birmingham, Ala.; L. B. Evans of 
Atlanta, Ga.; State Supt. W. N. Sheate of Tallahassee, Fla.; P. 
Y. Brodie of Spartansbarg,S.C.; P. P. Claxton of Greenboro, 
N.C.; State Supt. W. C. Warfield of Covington. Ky.; Logan D. 
Howell of Goldsboro, N. C.; State Supt. J. M. Carlisle of Austin, 
Texas; and O. A. Cooper of Galveston, Texas. 

Maryland was represented by E. B. Prettyman, and Henry A. 
Wise, Baltimore ; Col. James A. Diffenbaugh,|Westminster, member 
State Board; Prof. Louis L. Beatty, Centerville, State Board; 
Prof. Jno. D. Worthington, Belair, State Board; E. M. Anderson, 
Mt. Airy, school commissioner; Dr. J. H. Hebb, Ellicott City, Prof. 
J. E. Hill, county examiner, Ellicott City; W. J.C. Dalany, Balti- 
more, the Maryland Historian; Prof. Wilber F. Smith, Baltimore, 
City High School; D:. A. E. Sadler, Sudlerville; De. W. Denny, 
Kent Island; Col. Jao. C. Bannon, Annapolis, county examiner; 
De. W. C. Claude, Annapolis; Capt. C. E. Martino, Annapolis; 
Wm. T. Huchins, Annapolis; H. G. Weimer, Camberland, county 
examiner; M. B. Stephens, Denton, county examiner; G. W. 
Dobbin, Ellicott City, county commissioner; H. R. Hardey, Elli- 
cott City, school commissioner; J. E. McCohan, Baltimore. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Of the five preachers who conduct the chapel services at Harvard 
this year, not one was a graduate of that college. 


Mr. A. H. Kelley, who spoke with President Eliot at the Massa- 
chusetts Schoolmasters’ Club recently, is principal of the Lyman 
School, Boston. 


Hon, J. T. Edwards, principal McDonogh School, Baltimore, 
read a paper upon ‘‘ Educational Legislation ’’ before the Regents 
Convocation of New York State last summer, which has been pub- 
lished as a pamphlet by the Regents. It isan admirable treatment 
of a subject hitherto neglected by educational speakers. 


A new sign of the growing spirit of interest in educational discus 
sions and activities in Spain is eeen in the Boletin de la Institucion 
Libre de Eusenanza, which announces that it will hereafter appear 
as a monthly, with double its former size as a bi-weekly, in order to 
meet the demands of larger articles and of more general interest. 
The Boletin constantly reveals the care with which Spanish edu- 
cators are watching the developments in educational thought and 
practise abroad. 

Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co. have grouped about them some of 
the most progressive authors of most of the large cities of the coun- 
try, which accounts in no small degree for the success that has 
attended their business daring the first eight years of their publish- 
ing experience. They make their best bow to our readers this week 
on page 155, and the portraits are afew only of the many men of 
note who have linked their fortunes with these enterprising young 
men whose career as educational publishers is but begun. 


Prof. Charles Sprague-Smith has succeeded in making a place 
for himself as an independent lecturer upon language and literatare. 
For the third season he announces his lectures, now numbering 
forty-eight, on Italian (6), on Spanish (13), Swedish (4), Norse 
(6), Mediswval (4), The Drama (4), Barbizon (5). The latter 
course was prepared Jast summer under the trees of the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, within a morning’s walk of Barbizon. An artist of 
Barbizon, son of an old friend of Millet, has prepared especially 
for this course a series of slides, showing Barbizon ae it was in the 
time of the great artists, their homes, their favorite wood haunts, 
the peasants at work in the fields—at times Millet’s models—and 
the nobler parts of the great forest. Additional slides show the 
masterpieces of each artist, the villages on the forest border, the 
historic chAtean with ita various apartments, etc. Prof. Sprague- 
Smith lived for three months in a village on the borders of the for- 
est, with the peasants as his neighbors, and friends. 

Dr. William F. Poole, librarian of the Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago, died suddenly, March 1, at his home in Evanston, Iil. He 
was born in Salem, Mase., Dec. 24, 1821, and was descended in the 
eighth generation from John Poole, who came from Reading, Eng., 
to Cambridge, Mass., in 1632, and became the chief proprietor in 
Reading, Mass., in 1635. Mr. Poole was graduated at Yale in 
1849, and while in college prepared an index to periodical litera- 
ture containing 521 pages, which was published in 1853, and fol- 
lowed in 1882 by an edition of 1469 pages. He has been 
librarian of the Boston Athenwam, and of the Boston Mercantile 
Library. He began in October, 1859, the organization of the 
public library of Cincinnati, and in January, 1874, the organization 
of the Chicago Public Library. In 1888 he engaged in organizing 
the library in Chicago founded by Walter L. Newberry, @ position 
which he held at the time of his death. Mr. Poole devoted much 
time to the study of American history, and was president of the 
American Historical Association and a member of many other sim- 
ilar societies. He was president from 1885 to 1887 of the American 
Library Association, and vice-president of the international confer- 
ence of libraries in London in 1877. He published many papers on 
library and historical topics. These include ‘‘ Cotton Mather and 
Salem Witcheraft,”’ the chapter on ‘‘ Witcheraft’’ in the ‘‘ Memo- 
rial History of Boston,’’ ‘“‘ The Popham Colony,” ‘‘ The Ordinance 
of 1787,” and “‘ Anti-Slavery Opinions Before 1800.’” Mr, Poole 
was for many years the leading librarian in the country and the 
most exact ond keenest critic of American historic! writings, 
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PROVISION FOR TRUANTS. 
(Continued from 151.) 


If he comes back a third time, he is not received, but is 
turned over to the prison authorities. 


W. E. Rosrnson, 
Detroit, 


The aim of the school is to secure the greatest good to 
all. Education must wage an endless war against crime. 
The school must make right lines. Intellectualism does 
not suggest the only mission of the school. As educators 
we must nourish and foster all that is best in the child. 
The school must generate power, must produce strength. 

The first question is, ‘“‘ How can the schools prevent 
truancy?” The school must be made attractive; the 
curriculam must be calculated to retain the children in 
school ; the teacher must have a warm heart and great 
interest in her work. We do not interest in order that 
we may teach, but we teach that we may interest. The 
thought of the restless, dull boy must be aroused. 

In history, language, and reading, even in arithmetic 
and geography, there must be found something that will 
furnish correct ideals, Evil tendencies are to be eradi- 
cated rather than suppressed. The teacher must have 
force and health with which to emphasize sympathy and 
sentiment. Misconduct is often misdirected energy, and 
the teacher needs both intellectual and moral force to deal 
wisely with such boys. 

Long before a boy reaches the truancy stage he should 
be withdrawn from the ordinary school and placed in a 
day school provided for such as he. Such a school needs 
a special building with unusual attractions, such as apray 
baths. There should be but one session. The principal 
needs to be a man of rare tact. Detroit has such a school. 
Of those enrolled last year, 20 per cent were sent back 
to the schools from which they came, 20 per cent left to 
go to work, 5 per cent were sentenced by the courts for 
more serious misdemeanors, 15 per cent removed from 
the city, 40 per cent remained in the school. In addition 
to this day school there is need of such a parental school 
as is to be provided in Boston. 


THE SOUTH AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


BY LAWTON B. EVANS, AUGUSTA GA. 


The physical conditions of the Southern country affords 
every advantage. It lies open to the commerce of Europe 
and South America, and is in the line of the great routes 
of traffic that will ultimately pass over the Isthmus of 
Panama. The soil of the South produces the raw material 
that clothes the world, and offers to agriculture any kind of 
prodact upon which man may wish to exert his skill. 
God has filled mountains with coal and iron. Here is the 
place for the mechanic and artisan. He has made the 
streams afford water power to manufacture the cotton 
and grind the wheat and corn of the United States. 
There are splendid woods of every variety for use and 
ornament. The harbors will float the earth’s navies and 
merchantmen, while the climate is so genial that men can 
work in the open air the year round. 

Yet with nature so inviting and conditions so favorable, 
the North and West excel the South in wealth and popu- 
lation. Why have the cities and states of the North and 
West grown larger and stronger and wealthier, while 
those of the South have grown but little? Why have the 
people of this country chosen to stay on the storm-swept 
coast of New England, or carve their fortunes out of the 
blizzard-swept West instead of seeking for homes in the 
South? Why have the countries of the old world poured 
their hard-working masses into the crowded quarters of 
Northern cities or sent them to work in the fruitful 
prairies of the West instead of directing them to the 
South ? 

The institution of slavery fixed a curse upon the South. 
Slavery may have been a misfortune to the poor African, 
but it was a greater misfortune to his master. The skilled 
artisans of other counties and other states refused to come 
to or abide in a land where labor was the occupation of a 
slave. 

The industry of the South was confined to agriculture, 
and that took almost the exclusive form of cotton. The 


iron and coal were left to sleep undisturbed side by side 
in their mighty beds; the rivers were left to sing their 
solos, unattended by the diapason of the factory; the 
forests and swamps were guiltless of the woodman’s ax. 

Emancipation meant much to the slave, but it meant 
more to the master. The problems of the South are to 
be solved inside the American Union. The war brought 
calamity, but it did not bring separation. War was God’s 
mysterious way of ridding the South of her burden and 
stripping her for the race of progress. 

Oat of these new conditions there sprung new necessi- 
ties. Wecan no longer practice the habits of the past. 
Its beautiful customs and its princely ways are folded for- 
ever in the flag that was lowered at Appomatox. 

The South needs the development of her industries and 
of her resources. The cotton factory ought to stand as a 
neighbor to the cotton field; the iron foundry ought to 
look down the shaft of the iron mine; the furnace should 
stand by the bedside of the coal. The South cannot now 
do these things; it has the spirit and the enterprise ; it 
lacks the capital. Its people are still too poor to build 
factories, to dig mines, to cut down forests, to build rail- 
roads. The clutch of the foreign manipulator is upon the 
throat of the Southern farmer, choking his cotton to six 
cents a pound and making him too poor to even send his 
children to school. We need gold to flow into the arter- 
ies of Southern industries—Northern gold. Talk not to 
me of compulsory education, of sending boys and girls to 
school, when the larder at home is empty. ; 

We need more people in the South. We need a class 
of industrious and intelligent laborers and skilled artisans 
who will abide in our fields to redeem their waste. There 
is too much land, too much water, too much wood, going 
to waste. We want people with capacity and enterprise 
to come among us. They will congerve our forces. 

Our people must be brought to appreciate the value of 
training schools in the arts and sciences. We need tech- 
nical schools in every state in the South. Schools of en- 
gineering, schools of mining, schools of designs, should 
spring up around the university. We have a few normal 
schools for training teachers, but we need more. 

We need, on both sides, a more kindly spirit and a 
better understanding one of another. Politicians and 
demagogues have kept up the war long after brave men 
said it should cease. 


Henry R. SAnrorp, 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 

The schools of the South having been organized since 
the war, are free from some of the defects that we of the 
North have had, notably the small districts; such, for 
instance, as yet cause so much trouble in the state of New 
York. 

In Virginia, the legislature elects a state superintend- 
ent to serve for four years; he, with the governor and 
attorney-general, constitute a state board of education. 
The state board appoints the county superintendents of 
schools. The county superintendent, with the county 
judge and commonwealth’s attorney, constitute a county 
board of education, which appoints district trustees and 
levies taxes for teachers’ wages, etc. There are no town- 
ships, but the magisterial districts constitute the school 
districts and correspond to townships. The district trus- 
tees employ the teachers and levy taxes for minor inci- 
dental expenses. The system works well. 

Other Southern states have similar systems. They 
are not troubled by petty district elections. 


FOR INDIGESTION t 
Use Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 
If your dinner distresses you, try it. It aids digestion. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Riversipe Literature Serizs The Sir Roger 
de Coverly Popers. Boston, New York, and Chicago: H 
Mifflin & Co. 193 pp. 40 conta. Hongo: Houghtoy, 
The Riverside Literatare Series, which has been so generally ths 

mediam for introdaciog the very best of English literature into th 

schools and of replacing the reading book by the choice liter 

masterpieces which c-n be enjoyed by old and young with almost 
equal pleasure, has aesumed a more permanent form ia linen Covers 
of a delicate brown, attractively designed, and issued with al! the 
marks of perfect workmanship which have made the Riversids 

Press st Cambridge, on the Charles, such a power in the develop. 

ment of American book-making. 

The present number of the series (numbered 60 and 61) containg 
the Sir Roger de Coverly papers of Addison and Steele. The 
papers are carefully index:d, and havs been edited with the design 
of placing the reader, so far as possible, ia the position of the men 
and women of the early eighteenth century, who daily read thegs 
essays aod talked about them as of people and places whom all 
knew among their friends and surroundings. A frontispiece gives, 
in redaced facsimile, a reproduction of the original ‘‘ Spactator”’ of 
Saturday, .q0e 14 1712. namber ccccv, which is preserved in the 
Lenox Library at New York. ™ 


A First History or Francs. By Louise Creighton. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 301 pp., 44x7; $1.25. 
History ie made interesting to younger readers lesa by being stor. 

ified for them than by being placed within the scope of their imag- 

ination by language and selection of episode. The child’s imagina- 
tion will weave its own romance about the event, exalt the heroes, 
and despise the cravens by its own instinctive jadgment; and the 
more directly told the theme, the stronger the impression will result, 

It ia appreciation of this fact that has made Louise Creighton’s 

charming histories for young people so popular. The author ner- 

rates simply but clearly the development of the nation’s history in 
terms of character and event that are quite withia the appreciation 
and intelligence of the young readers. The First History of France 

all the qualifications of its predce:ssors. The topical 
division of chapters emphasizes the important events, and makes the 
book adapted to the use with a class of beginners. The maps and 
the illustrations, after the quaint manner of old wood cuts, charm- 
ingly illustrate the text. 


Micue. Strogorr. By Jales Verne. Edited by Edwin 
Seelye Lewis, Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co 222 pp. 
Price, 70 ote. 

‘Lhe incentive of au absorbing theme to arouse the zaal of a young 
stadent ‘o tte mastery of a foreign tongae is daly felt and applied 
io Prof: ssor Lewis’ edition of Michel Strogoff. The sentiment of 
Michel Strogoff and the language of its expression admirably adapt 
it to introduc ion to the French course at an early stage of progress, 
while the name Jules Verne is almost synonymous with fascination. 
Professor Lewis has rendered this novel farther available as a text- 
book by shortening it to a desirable leng.h, and by adding careful 
notes of comment on explanation. The scene of the atory ia laid 
ia Rassia and Siberia, and the featares of exile life add interest to 
the adventare. An appendix of irregular verbs and modifica- 
tions is added, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE Essays OF FRANOIS JEFFREY. 
Edited by Lewis E. Gates. Boston: Ginn & Co. The Athe- 
neum Press Series. 313 pp. 

The Atheneum Press Series, of which this is the inaugural vol- 
ume, ‘‘is intended to farnigh a library of the beat English lite.- 
ature, from Cheucer to the present time, in a form adapted to the 
needa of both the student and the general reader.’’ That this brief 
platform will be amply sustained by the works which are to follow, 
we may trust quickly, the excellent out put of the Atheneum Press, 
the high standard maintained by Messrs. Ginn & Co. in all their 
publications, and the names of the general editors, alike assure the 
educational public. Professors Kittredge and Winchester have an 
ample field and a great opportunity, and ia issuing, as they no 
doubt will do, the works which they and their colleagues need for 
their regular instruction, they may feel eure of meeting equally the 
needs of the readers and students who are bayond the reach of our 
great librarits and the expensive collections and works of literary 
history and fame. 

In this present volume, Mr. Gates of Harvard has collected such 
of the Edinburgh Review essays of Lord Jeffrey as bear upon liter- 
ary topics and criticism. They are selected with the design of 
illustrating the writer’s style and methods as a critic, of giving ex- 
amples of what was in his day deemed the best literary criticism, 
aod of bringing together elementary discassions of a few terms and 
topics in literature which students are always supposed to be famil- 
iar with, bat which they can hardly fiod treated in ordioary ma0- 
uals and reference booke. An extended introduction deals with 
Jeffrey and his criticisms, the Edinburgh Review, the earlier re- 
views, and ‘‘the new literary form,’’ with which Jeffrey and the 
Edinburgh Review were connected so intimately. There are a!9 
ample notes, explanatory and critical, of the several essays. The 
whole gives a most auspicious prc mise of the excellence of its com- 
panion volames, which are to follow in the Atheneum Press Serie®. 


A Morro Cuanaep. By Jean Ingolew. New Yrok: 

Harper & Bros. 208 pp., 6 x7}. 

A Motio Changed is in reality two stories intertwined, whose 
events circle about the life of a common hero. One details the 
hero’s wooing, avd eventually his winning, of the lady of his heart 
by his heroic service in saving the life of her little brother. [n the 
other story the reader is confided with the father’s secret of his %0- 
called son’s identity. The revelation of this identity would be #° 

etrimental to his son’s happiness that the father decides to cone! 
it and destroys the proofs. The motto, ‘A little more thao kin 
and less than hind,’’ is emblazoned with its insignia upon the cover, 
,making a dainty and appropriate setting for the tale. 


Mathematics for Common Schools. 


A graded course in arithmetic with simple 
problems in Algebra and Geometry, 


By Joun H. WALSH, Associate Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Part I, 218 pages, 4o cents, Part II., 252 pages, 40 cents. Part III., 365 pages, 75 cents. 


This is a one book arithmetic in three parts. Pert I. contains those portions of the sub . Part 
II, an Intermediate Arithmetic, intended for'pupils of the fifth and sixth school years. gives ry ently compound 
numbers, and the simple and ay yr parts of percentage and interest. A short chapter of easy algebraic equations is added to be used 


whenever advisable. Part III,a 
algebraic ¢ quations and a chapter on elementary constructive geomet 


The special features of the work are its division of the arithmetical portion into S 
topics; the omission 80 far as possible of rules and definitions; the use of equations to 


b 
ib elements of algebra and geometry. 


The work very closely approximates the course in mathematics laid down in 


gher Arithmetic, completes the ordinary grammar school course and contains in addition a chapter 02 


early chapters, instead of the ordinary arrancemeD! 
the solution of problems, and the introduction of 


the recently issued repert of the Co™ 


mittee on Secondary School Studies of the National Educational Association. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


Boston, Now York, Chicago. 
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MADE AVAILABLE FOR EVERY CLASS ROOM g 

= ° 

A 

x 

We offer text-books and - helps’ which 

embody the experience, scholarship, and ra! 

skill of eminent and successful educators , 

in every department of school work. 4 SZ 

A 

We invite speci 7 x 

e invite special attention to a few of vad 

our Common School books. A 

Pe: Normal Music Course, by Joun W. Turts and H. E. Hott. The Normal Course in English, by Prof. A. H. Wetsn and SS 
e most educational and complete music course ever published. Supt. J. M. GREENWoop. A clear and comprehensive series of text-books fog 

The Cecilian Series of Study and Song, by Joun W. Turts. | in English Language and Grammar. x 
A complete series of School Song-Books, adapted to any grade of Schools T 4 

' he Health Series of Sch x 

chool Physiologies. By CuHar.es 4 
to and.to Choral Societies. H. M.D. A new series of School Physiologies volumes) 
The ormal Course in Number, by Pres. Joun W. Cook and | meeting every requirement of Scientific Temperance instruction as vas 

Miss N. Cropsgy. A fresh, practical series of Arithmetics in two volumes, | scribed by law in the different states v4 

“ t ” “ss 

me.” A First Book in Algebra. by Wautace C. Borpen, Sub- 
e Normal Course in Reading, by Miss Emma J. Topp and | Master of the Boston Normal School. Designed for classes in the upper ras 
Supt. W. B. Powett. Abreast of the latest and most successful schoolroom | grades of grammar schools. ma v4 
work, The nature:lessons in the “ Alternate Readers ” are especially help- a. 
ful The Library. A series of delightful volumes, x 
or supplementary reading, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., Head Mas- $3 

The Normal Course in Spelling, by Larkin DunTon, LL.D., | ter of the Boston Normal School. This library includes Faure x 
and C. Goopwin CLaRK. Preéminently a practical and progressive course J CF 
in spelling. of Four volumes. “At Home,” “ At Play,” “In the am 
ountry,”“At School,” and 

of Writing, by Profs. D. H. The World and its People. An attractive, well-graded series of 
ARLEY an . B UNNISON. omprising Regular, Short, Tracing, and Geographical Readers, comprising five volumes: ‘First Lessons,’’ iw, 
Movement Courses, and Business Forms. ‘These books meet every demand “ Glimpses of the World,” “Our Own Country,” “ ‘in American Mal h Pas 
in this department of school work. bors,” “ Modern Europe.” ~ ae < 


We publish a complete list of 
superior text-books for all grades of 
instruction from the primary school 
to the university. 

No progressive and _ intelligent 
teacher,—whether in primary school, 
high school, academy, normal school, 
college, or university, — who is in 
sympathy with the most approved 
modern educational methods, should 


fail to know our publications. 


now ready and will be mailed free to any 


Our new authors’ portrait catalogue for 1894, giving full information concerning all of our publications, is 
teacher upon application. Correspondence cordially invited. 


BURDETT COMPANY, Publishers, 


110 & 112 Boylston St., BOSTON 31 E. 17th St, Union Sq., NEW YORK. 262 & 264 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 1028 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 23-24: Central Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Bloomington. 

March 28-31; North Nebraeka Teachers’ Associ- 
ation; Colambus. 

March 29-30: Wyoming State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 

Rawlins. 

April 4-6: Indiana Southern Assoc. ; Rockport. 

April 5-6: Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation; Menomonie. 

April 5-7: Northern Indiana Assoc. ; Frankfort. 

April 6-7: Mass. Association of Classical and 
High School Teachers; Boys’ Latin School 
Building, Boston. 

May 4-5: Fairfield Courty Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Bridgeport, Conn. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Salaries of high school teachers in Los Angeles 
have been generally raised. Principals from $1350 
to $2000; heads of departments, $1200 to $1800; 
assistants, $900 to 1200. 

COLORADO, 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver City. 

President Slocum hes, during the past nine 
months, been twice honored with the degree of 
LL.D. The first time, lest Jane, by his alma ma- 
ter, Amherst; the last time, in February, by the 
University of Nebraska. On Washington’s birth- 
day, at Boulder, was organized the Colorado 
Schoolmasters’ Clab, an organization composed of 
the leading educators of thestate. The meetings, 
which are to be held monthly, will be conducted 
on the round-table plan without any set program. 
The next meeting will be held in Denver in April. 
Pres. Ed. F. Hermanns of the West Denver High 
School is the president, and*A. W. Elder of the 
Longfellow School, Denver, is the secretary. 

State Superintendent Marray is engaged in leo- 
turing throughout the state upon needed legisla- 
tion on school questions. Mr. Murray’s views io 
general are heartily endorsed by the educators of 
the state, and it is to be hoped that many reforms 
wiil be brought about through his efforts. 


DELAWARE, 


The educational history of Delaware has been 
set forth graphically by Lyman P. Powell, a native 
son. Rarely bas a state been so fortunate in an 
educational historian. Mr. Powell is one of the 
best of our modern etudents of educational devel- 
opment, one of the best of our modern historians 
in fact. The epecial features of the work ia the 
record of the early establishment of schools by the 
Sweedish, Datch, and English in conjunction with 
the churches employing a schoolmaster who was 
also parson, chorister, bell-ringer, and comforter 
of the sick. In few cases has there been ao good 
a history of academic life as is here given. 

INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALBY, Bloomington. 

Andrew Bepler, D. D., has resigned from the 
directorship of Concordia College at Fort Wayne. 
Hie reeignation was dae to ill health. He will be 
succeeded by the Rev. Joseph Schmidt of Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

It is announced that C. FE. Goodell of Mankato, 
Minn., will be Prof. J. W. Moncriet’s successor in 
the chair of history at Franklin College. Prof 
Monerief goes to Chicago University as an associate 
professer of church history. 

John N. Meyers, superintendent of the city 
achools of Wabash, has been elected superintend 
ent of Wabaah County. He succeeds Avery Wil- 
liams, who died a few weeks ago. 

Dr. Spann of Anderson, a well koown trustee of 
the State Normal School, died recently. The 
governor has appointed Lewis B Martin of Terre 
Hante as his successor. 

Maj r James L Mitchel], the oldest and per- 
haps the best known truatee of Indiana U niversity, 
died at his home io Indianapolis, Feb. 22. The 
affairs of the University were as dear to him as 


Getting 
Thin: 

is often equivalent to 

getting ill. If loss of flesh 

can be arrested and dis- 


ease baffled the ‘weak 
spots” in the system are 


eradicated. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is an absolute corrective 
of “weak spots.” It is a 
builder cf worn out failing 
tissue—zature's food that 
stops waste and creates 


healthy flesh. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISBES please montion thic Jeurnal. 


his own private matters, and were attended to with 
the same faithfulness. The Uaiversity and the 
state mourn the loss of such men. 

Prof. Kriebel of Batler, Iod., has had placed at 
his disposal, by a wealthy eastern man, $1,000,000 
to be used in endowing a college. Mr. Kriebel 
has designated the United Brethren College at 
North Macchester. The trustees of that inatitu- 
tion are now completing the arrangements to take 
charge of the beq nest. 


ILLINOIS. 

The arrangements for the celebration, Feb. 15, 
of the fifty-seventh anniversary of the founding of 
Knox College and the entire euccess of this first 
Founders’ Day r+ flsct mach credit upon President 
Finley and the college. Hon. W. S Gale, son of 
one of the founders, gave the early history of the 
college. Other addresses were made by Dr. Cc. Ww. 
Leffiagwell, rector St. Mary’s School, Kooxville; 
Dr. Joha E. Bradley, president of Illinois College ; 
Rev. W. S. Marqais, Rock Island; Rev. C. W. 
Hiatt, Peoria; D-. Albion W. Small, Chicago; 
and the Hon. L. S. Coffiafrom Iowa. Mes. F. J. 
Bentley, granddaughter of General Knox, sang a 
solo. Inthe afternoon the Conservatory of Masic 
gave a concert. In the evening, a large and brill- 
isnt andience listened to a most elcquent and achol- 
arly address by Lon. George R. Peck of Chicago. 

President Harper, in organiziog the various fea- 
tures of the University of Chicago hes not forgot- 
ten the teachers of the state It is possible and 
practicable for non-residents to map out # deficite 
piece of work and undertake the same with the 
help which the university can furnish. ‘The sum- 
mer quarter renders possible a certain amount of 
resident work at the university. It will be com- 
paratively easy to plan for such a combination of 
resident and non-resident stady as would in time 
secure the completion of an important piece of 
work. Teachers and other earnest young men and 
women in the etate have thas the opportunity to 
secure college and university training at a cost 
within their means. 

Illinois was ably represented at the meeting of 
the Dapartment of Superintendence, City Sapt. A. 
G. Lane, Chicago, and N. C. Dougherty, Peoria; 
Aesistant Superintendent Nightingale, Chicago; 
and Alexander Forbes, Chicago, represented 
Ilinoie. 

IOWA, 
State Editor, ORION UC. SOOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Mies Carrie E Allen, county superintendent of 
Lucas County schools, supported by City Supt. L. 
B. Carlisle of Chartian, is holding enthusiastic 
meetings of teachers and directors in the several 
parts of the county. 

Miss Emly Reeve, county superintendent of 
Franklia County, comes to her new office with the 
backing of fifteen years experience as a teacher, 
and is making a positive and aggressive cfilicer, 
recogniz :d and appreciated in the county for her 
true worth. 


KENTUCKY. 


Several women have been elected county super- 
intendents. 

De. A. D. Mayo, during the month of February, 
has been engaged in educational work in the north- 
ern and eastern parts of the state. He addressed 
large and enthusiastic audiences at Newport, Balle- 
vae, Dayton, and Ludlow. 

The Covington Board has passed a rule, by 
which the superintendent shall hereafter nominate 
and the board shall vote only for candidates nom- 
inated by him. They have also given him the 
power to suspend teachers. 

The ward school, recently destroyed by fire in 
Covington, is to be replaced by a building of supe- 
rior modern construction. 


MINNESOTA, 


Priv. Edward Searing of the Mankato Normal 
School has prepared a suggestive pamphlet upon 
** A New Grammar,’ which the School Education 
Company of Minneapolis has issued. 


MARYLAND. 


The McDonough School of Baltimore is having 
an exceptionally prosperous year under the effisient 
management of Hon. James T. Edward, DD., 
LL D,, one of the most successful instructors and 
administrators in the country. 


NEW YORK, 


A gensral movement on the part of all the col- 
leges of the country looking toward uniformity in 
the teaching of English branches in preparatory 
echools bas crystall:zsd in a meeting at the univer- 
sity of the city of New York. A committee was 
appointed at its last regular annual session by the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the middle states and Maryland to consider the 
subject. The committee inclades Prof. Francis H. 
Stoddard of the University of the City of New 
York, Prof. J. R. Carpenter of Colambia College, 
Prof. J. M. Hart of Cornell, Prof. Felix Schelling 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Prof. J. W. 


Teachers’ Co-Operative. Agency 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Teachers, do you want to teach in a milder cli 
mate for a few years ? Do you want better salaries 
ora different location? We can help you. Okla- 


Bright of Johns Hopkins University, and Wilson 
Farrard of the Newark Asademy. The detail 
work of the commit'ee will be embodied in a re- 
port which will be presented before the next meet- 
ing of the Association at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in December. After thie session the commit- 
tee will adjourn to meet in Philadelphia, May 17, 
18, and 19, when a scheme for entrance examina- 
tions in Koglish for the various colleges is to 
be formulated. The committee has received a 
friendly communication from the Committee on 
Eoglish Requir- ments acting for the New England 
Association of Colleges, and it will send a delegate 
to the next meeting of thatcommittee, It is hoped 
by the co-operation thus established to bring about 
a uniform system in the New England and middle 
states. The report finally submitted will be largely 
influenced by the report of the Committee of S20- 
ondary School Studies appointed at the meeting of 
the National Educational Association July 9, 1892, 
and especially by the report of the conference on 
the statute of English, of which Prof. G L. K t- 
tredge and Edward Everett Hale, Jr., were 
members. 

Sapt. E. H. Cock is no longer on duty at Flash- 
ing. He was succeeded by his assistant Jan. 31. 

NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, C. G. PEARSE, Beatrice. 

The decision of the U. S. Cirenit Court in Ore- 
gon, published in the JOURNAL for Feb. 8, will 
be of much interest in Nebraska. — The decision 
that, where the statutes do not forbid, boards of 
education may employ teachers not only for the | 
next year, but for two years, will be received with 
general satisfaction, both by teachers and school 
boards throughont the state. This will set at reat 
the fears of a good many asto the power of boards” 
of education to elect their teachers for the next’ 
newly elected members take their sea’s 
in Jaly. 


NEW YORK, 


The Senate has before it a bill introduced by 
Mr. O'Donnell to provide for the election of school 
director: in the towns. This bill has been before 
the assembly in some form in other years, and 
ought to pass by an overwhelming ms rity. 


OHIO, 


Tri-County Teachers’ Institute will be held in 
the high school buaildivg, Wooster, March 9 
and 10. The program is as follows: Papila’ ora- 
torical contest. Address, by Hon. A. S. Draper. 
superintendent of schools, Cleveland; Address of 
Welcome, by Dr. A. W. Blackburn, Wooster; 
Response, by Sapt. S. Thomas, Ashland; “ Better 
Morals in our Pablic Schoola,’’ by Sapt. LD. 
Bonebrake, Mt. Vernon; Discussion by Supt. F. 
M. Plank, Wadeworth, and Supt. R. A. Leisy, 
Marshallviile; “The Teacher's Real Subj<ct o. 
Stady,’’ Supt. Chas. Haupert, Wooster; Discus- 
sion, by Mise Emma Henderson, Orrville. and 
Prof. C. E. Budd, Loudonville; ‘‘Some ‘Things 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Wanted, two teachers immediately, lady or gen- 
tleman,— one for Business College in Texas; the 
other, for private school in Arkansas. Common 
branches. Apply immediately. [Box 407. } 


Which a Papil basa Right to Expect of a 


” 
by Hon. O. T. Corson, Columbus ; 
of Report of Pree, Eliot’s Committee of Tey Prot 
W. J. Seelye, Wooster; Sapt. S. Thomas, pon 
land, Supt. J. R. Kennan. Medina; ‘The Poasj. 
bilities of the Boxwell Law,” by Sopt. J, 1, 
Zaring, Smithville. Good music will be farnished 
by the public schoola of Wooster T. S 0,, 
Dalton, president; B. F. Hoover, Ledi, Eq; 
Raseell, Leroy, secretary; J. W. Scott, Loudon. 
ville; W. Ww. Mclatire, Wooster, executive 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A call has been issued for an educational con. 
ference to be held in Philadelphia io Jaly, undar 
the auspices of the American Society for the Ex. 
tension of University Teaching. The conference 
will be devoted to  atudy and investigation of ihe 
Herba:t School of Pedagogy, which is attracting 
wide attention in this country, England, and Ger. 
many. Toe most eminent representatives of ihe 
Herbartian educational theories will be preeent, and 
arrapgemeo's bave been made for ap exhaustive 
discussion of the public educational system of the 
United States in the light of theory and practice 
of the Herbar.ian echool. Among the men in this 
country who have been promivently identified with 
the Herbartian movement are President De Garmo 
of Swarthmore College, Prof. Frank MeMarry of 
the University of Lilinois, Prof. Charles McMurry 
of lllincis State Normal School, Prof. Eimer R, 


' Brown of the Univers ty >f California, and Dr. W. 


T. Harris, U. S. commistioner of education. 

Pittsbo'g has been greatly aroused over the 
election of four nuns as public school teachers. It 
shoold not be u:derstood they were elected as 
nuns, but they were nuns and were elected. In 
four of the thirty-six wards of the city there isa - 
majority of Catholics opon the ward school board. 
In one of these wards—tbirty-three—there i; a 
nine-rcom bailding which was fally occupied until 
the opening of the parochial school, a few blocks 
away, after which five of the rooms were vacated, 

The hard times, presumably, made the burden 
of sustaining the parochial school unduly heavy, 
and these five room were dvsired for parochial 
school tesclere, and the committee was entirely 
willing to elect the nung as teachers. When they 
applied for examination, Sapt George J. Luckey 
referred the matter to State Sapt N C. Shaeffer 
who decided that if they applied in their charch 
names they coald not be examined, but if ‘n their 
legal rames they should be. He also decided that 
they could not be prevented from wearing any 
respectable garb they pleased while teaching. 
Eight of the sisters passed the examination, and 
four have been appoiated to thie public school 
building. — 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


Wheeling is again agitating the high school 
question. The committee to whem the board of 
edocation referred the matter reported favorably 
and also recommended a site for ita location. 


A LONG FELT WANT MET. 


R-f ring to the Parte of the Stoddard Art 
Series already received, a subscriber writes as 
follows: 


“I am delighted with them. They meet a 
long felt want with my geography classes.”’ 


The School Poetry Book. 


Little Blue Ribbons, Austin Dobson 
The Land of Counterpane, L. Stevenson 
The White-Footed Deer, W. C. Bryant 
The Rose upon my Balcony, 

William Makepeace Thackeray 
The Fountain, James Russeld Lowell 
The Brook, Alfred Tennyson 
The Wreck of the Hesperus, 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Lucy Gray, William Wordsworth 
A Farewell, Charles Kingsley 
The Mountain and the Squirrel, 

wt Ralph Waldo Emerson 

A Visit from the Sea, L. Stevenson 
Lochinvar, Walter Scott 
The Battle of Blenheim, 
The Hunters, 
Summer Moon, 
My Landlady, 
The Song of 


Rob' t Southe 
Matthew Arnold 
Robert Buchanan 

Austin Dobson 
arion’s Men, W. C. Bryant 
Warren’s Address at the Battle of Bunker 

John Pierpont 
Lit Author Unknown 
Patriotism, Walter Scott 
Old Ironsides, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
My Native Land—Good Night, 

Lord Byron 
The Charge of the Light Brigade, . 
Alfred Tennyson 


Hill, 
The Liberty Bell, 


How Sleep the Brave, Wm. Collins 
Hohenlinden, Thomas Campbell | 
The Burial of Sir John Moore, C. Wolfe 


Pocahontas, 
Before Sedan, 
Soldier, Rest 
The Village Blacksmith, 

Henry Wadsworth Longfe 
The Kitten and the Falling om a ae 

: William Wordsworth | 
The Poet s Cat, William Cowper 
The Toad’s Journal, Jane Taylor | 
I Remember, I Remember, Thomas Hood 
lhe Lights of London Town, G. R. Sims | 
As Slow our Ship, Thomas Moore 
‘The Ancient Mariner, S. T. Coleridge | 
Charity, John Ruskin 


Wm. M. Thackeray | 
Austin Dobson 
Walter Scott 


| The Raven, 


The Yellow Violet, Wm. C. Bryant 
The Daisy, James Montgomery 
| Daffodils, William Wordsworth 
The Death of the Flowers, W. C. Bryant 
Scene after a Summer Shower, A. Norton 

The Grasshopper and the Cricket, 
John Keats 

Lay of the Imprisoned Huntsman, 


Walter Scott 
| The Bison Track, Bayard Taylor 
The Destruction of Sennacherib, 


Lord Byron 
Lord Ullin’s Daughter, re Canipbell 
| The Three Fishers, Charles Kingsley 
| The Loss of the Royal George, 
William Cowper 
The Inchcape Rock, Robert Southey 
The Pirates’ Island, Richard H. Dana 
To a Waterfowl, Wm. C. Bryant 
County Guy, Walter Scott 
The Old Sword, Alfred Tennyson 
How they brought the Good News from 
i Ghent to Aix, Robert Browning 
Together, William Morris 
The White Ship, Dante G. Rossetti 
The Banks 0’ Doon, Rob, 


ert Burns 
Bannockburn Robert Burns 


| Edinburgh after Flodden, 


_ William Edmondstoune Aytoun 
Horatius atthe Bridge, 7. B. Macaulay 
The Expedition of Nadir Shah into Hin- 

dostan, Alfred Tennyson 
The Noble Nature, Ben y 
The Deserted Village, Oliver Goldsmith 
Abou Ben Adhem, Leigh Hunt 
The Chariot of the Fairy Queen, 

in William Shak 
The Pied Piper of 
Robert Browning 
i Edgar Allan F ve 
Tampa Robins, Sidney Lanter 

Elegy written in a Country Churchyard, 

Thomas Gray 

The Spacious Firmament on High, 
Joseph Addison 
Dirge from Cymbeline, Wm. 
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homa Territory is demanding Superintendents, prin- 
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year. We reach the great South and West Write 
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NEW ENG, PUB. 00., § Somerset Boston, 


A Graded List of 3500 Common Words Difficult to Spell, by mail, 24c. 


Prose Dictation Exercises from the E nglish Classics, by mail, 300. 


JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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That city bas decided to hold an institute the last 
week of September with Dr. Rice of Forum noto- 
riety a8 @ prominent instructor. 

Hon. Champ Clark of Missouri recently lectured 
before the stadenta of Bethany College on the 
life and character of Aeron Barr. It has greatly 
stimulated historical stady among the students of 
that institation. 

Ths Wheeling board will take an active in erest 
in the work of Dr. Mayo. who will begin the insti- 
tute work of the state in April. 

A school of pedagogy is opened at the West Vir- 
givia Uoiversiry. Morgantowa. beginning March 
1 and closing Jane 10 J C. Miller has the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching: R A. Arm- 
strong, mathematics; J A. Hare, Eaglish; J. W. 
Hartigan, biology ; 8. B. Brown. geology; W. F. 
Reynolde, Eoglish literature; P. B. Reynolds, 
psychology and civil government. Taition is to be 
free to students and teachers attending as such. 


WIS CONSIN 


The Madison bigh school bad an enrollment for 
the past term of 345. 

The directory of the S:ate University is issued 
shortly after the middle cf the firstterm. It shows 
an enrollment at that time of 1028 etadente, with- 
out the short course agricultural stadents who 
enter later. There were 48 graduate students, 
590 in the college of letters and science, 179 in the 
college of mechanics and engineering, 161 in the 
law school, 37 in tbe school of pharmacy, and two 
in the college of agriculture. 


WASHINGTON. 


M-s. Annie Williams Howell, wife of Edwin E. 
Howell, died in Washington recently. At a very 
early age ehe developed unasval ability as an artist. 
She showed especially marked ability in the paint- 
ing of ideal heads, both in water color and on 
china, some of her work in the latter direction 
being remarkably fiae. Mrs. Howell was a person 
of bright and original mind, charming powers of 
conversation, amiable, and eelf-sacrificing. Me. 
Howell has the sympathy of a host of acquaint- 


ances. 

The city of Olympia, the capital of this State, 
has become somewhat embarrassed in its schoo! 
affairs. The income daring the last few years has 
not been sofficient to meet carrent expenses. The 
Board of Trade of the city has taken it upon itself 
to cure all the financie! ills, and has passed resolu- 
tions reqiesting the Boara of Education to reduce 
the term of schocl at least one month, to reduce 
the salaries of all employes at least twenty per 
cent, and to do away with the office of city super- 
intendent, by imposing the duties of that office 
upon the orincipal of the highschool. A reduction 
of the teaching f.rce is also requested. The City 
Board of Education has not yet acted upon the 
suggestions of the Bcard of Trade. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE 


The school board of Bath has made a dicker 
with the street car folks to display big signs, ‘‘ No 
school or One session,’ on their dashboards in 
bad weather. 

The Penobscot County Teachers’ Association 
met at Bangor, Feb. 23, for a two daya’ session. 
The attendance was large, many teachers being pres- 
ent from neighboring counties. An address of 
welcome was made by Mayor Beal, to which Pres- 
ident Tilton of the Association responded. Dr. D. 
A. Robinson ot Bangor delivered an address on 
“The Effects of Stimulants and Narcotics.’’ 
From 10.30 to 12 there were various exercises in 
the different classrooms in the high school building. 
The afternoon session concluded with a general 
convention, with an address by State Supt. of 
Schools N. A. Luce. 

An evening school has fioally been opened at 
Belfast, starting with twenty scholars, and Her. 
bert Ellis, teacher. 

Mr. Radolph Schuerch, the instrastor of the 


A SAMPLE LETTER. 


“You will find enclosed twepty cents in stamps 
and coupons for Parts 5 and 6 I have received 
the first four parts, and am delighted with them. 
I intend to take the whole series.”’ 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us ana to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and ob’ain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will b> held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5 You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an incresse to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will aleo give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This cffer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it bentfits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to tind *‘ jast the right position,” 
Address 

TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


Manual Training School of Portland, died at his 
residence in this city, Feb. 16 Mr Schuerch was! 


If you have friends who do not take the Journal, 


call their attention to this opportunity. 


A five 


months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 


JOHN STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


A WONDEREUL SUCCHSS. 


Orders for the first parts already into the thousands. 


THIS GRAND ART COLLECTION consists of beautiful views which have been 
selected by JoHN L. STODDARD, the most noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They 
represent scenes and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an interest- 


ing and graphic description from his pen. 


The photographs are contained in sixteen port- 


folios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each portfolio having sixteen views. 


These Photographs are Object Lessons. 


Your children, by studying them, will obtain A WIDER KNOWLEDGE and A CLEARER CON- 
CEPTION of the famous cities of the world than they could get in any other way. 


Special 


Notice. 


Remember that all mail orders are sent by us to the publishers in Chicago, who for 


ward the parts directly to the subscribers. 


the receipt of the order and the delivery of the part is unavoidable. 


your mame and address in full. 


Don’t send us an order for two or three parts on one coupon. 
Write your name and address pony. on each coupon. 


many coupons as you order parts. 


As this is practically a distribution at cost for the benefit o 


Consequently a delay of a few days between 


Be careful to give 
You must send us as 


our readers, we cannot 


a native of Swi zerlacd, and came to this country send through agents or in any way except as specified in this announcement. 
Remember that for lo CENTS AND ONE COUPON you can get any part you desire, and 


was engaged as an instructor in the Boston School. , will be under no obligation to take any other part. 
If you do not wish to send for each part separately, you can send for several parts at 


some time ago. He wasa practical mechanic, and | 
Mr. Schuerch has proved a very sucsecefal teacher 
of the Portland schools. | 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Harvard Teachera’ Association held is 
annual meeting at Sever Hall, Cambridge, lase | 


C. W. Eliot, Profs. W. G. Farlow and E. H. Hall 
of Harvard, Ejitor H. E Soudder of the Atlantic | 
Monthly, Mise Jonnie M. Armes, of Boston, Profe. | 
By:o1 Groce and J. Y. Bergen, Jr. of the Boston 


Latin School, Mesers. 


Greene Haling and C. W. Parmenter of Cam- Our answer is that every opportunity will be given to those who begin now. 
D.noer was served at the Colonial Club.’ have hesitated on that account they need hesitate no longer. 


bridge. 
Officers for the next year are President, E. I. 
Goodwin, of Newton, Vice-President, A. L. Good- 
rich of Salem, Sacretary, Paul Hanus of Harvard. 
Extended abstracts of the pap r. wil appear in 
the JOURNAL next week. 

The Private Schools Association met at Chauncy- 
Hall School yesterday. The following schools 
were represented : Brown and Nichols, Cambridge ; 
Chauncy-Hall, Boston; Dalz ll, Worcester; Gro- 
ton School, Groton; Milton Academy, Milton; 
Noble and Greenough, Boston; Philips Academy, 
Andover; Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H.; Rox- 
bury Latin, Roxbury; St. Mark’s Sonthboro; 
St. Paul’s, Garden City; Worcester Academy, 
Worcester. 

Springfield is to have free kindergartens added 
to its public echool system, and also military drills 
for the pupils of the high achool, the former being 
unanimously voted by the school board at its 
meeting, and the latter left to a committee, 
which will report favorably. It is likely that the 
present kindergarten, now maintained by subscrip 
tion in the Pynchon School, will be utilized for the 
first free kindergarten. Another kindergarten 
will be opened in the fall in a locality yet to be 
decided. 

The City Property Committee has been asked to 
look up a site for a new high school building at 
Holyoke, and it will be ready to report in a few 
weeks. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Nearly one hundred teachers from all over the 
state attended the third annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Association of Classical and High 
School Teachers at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association building, Hartford, Feb, 24; Isaac 
Thomas, New Haven, principal of the Hillhouse 


one 


time, inclosing a coupon and Io cents for each part ordered. 


PARTS 1 TO 8 ARE NOW READY. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
Saturday, Pr.f N.S Staler presided Addresses send or bring it to our office with 1o cents in silver or five twocent postage stamps, 
were made by Supt. E. P. Seaver of Boston, Pree. to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 


with the number on your coupon. 
It ts not too late to begin now. 


(The first coupon appeared in the JOURNAL of Jan. 18.) 
Many readers have asked if Coupons will con- 


tinue to appear in the Yourna/ long enough to allow those who are just beginning to 


F. Bradbury Ray Save them and who haven’t the back numbers of the paper to complete the series. 


If any 


When you have the complete portfolio you will possess the handsomest Art Album ever 
issued, and all it will cost you is five two-cent postage stamps, or 10 CENTS A WEEK. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


John L.. 


Send me Part Na, 


Coupon Sor 
Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Address all orders: 


NEW 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Vice-President, R. P. Keep, Norwich; Recording 
Secretary, Malvina A. Howe, Hartford; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Rev. H. G@ Busbler, Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville; Treasurer, A. S. Kaight, Hart- 
ford. Following the election of officers there was 
a fall discussion of matters iatroduced at the meet- 
ing, led by Rev. James Stoddard of Cheshire. 
Sarah E. Earnshaw, for fifteen years a valued 
teacher in the Norwich schools, died on Jan. 25. 
The Yale faculty has decided to establish two 
prizes of $100 and $50 respectively for the en- 
couragement of extemporanecus epeahing at Yale. 


High School, presided. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, Isaac Thomas, New Haven; 


These prizes will compromise the income of a sum 
of money left for that parpose by the class of ’47. 


The manner of competition for the prizes has not 
been decided upon, but it is probable that pre- 
liminary debates will be held and that the winners 
will compete for the prizes in open debate. 

Miss Margaret Habbell i: instructor of vocal 
monic in the schools of Manchester. 

The Board of Education of Derby have decided 
to have a superintendent of schools, and have re- 
quested Principal Peck of the S'xth (Birmingham 
that wae) district to take the position. 

Mies Msrtilla P. Taylor has been assigned to 
the sixth grade of the Greenville public school. 
Miss Mary Rogers is instroctor of music in the 
echools of this district. 


Complete, postpaid, $2.00. 


and Rules.” 
large plain print,heavy pa 


Mention this paper. 


work into the schools and colleges of the United States, ; 
Send draft, money order or postal no‘e. Stamps taken for fraction of a dollar. wre 
Money will be refunded if the book is not satisfactory. Half price, to schools, for first introduction into class use. 


| NOW REAaDyY.———— 
| EVERY TEACHER, STUDENT, AND BUSINESS MAN SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THE 
— OF — SPECIAL. 


Penmanship. 


J. 
A BRIEF DESCRIPT 


By 


OR use in Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, Academies, ; 

_ Principles, which are actually applied to the Science and Art of Studying and Teaching Penmanship. 
nothing heretofore having appeared on this plan of teaching writing. Only 
manship plates, 123 lessons in Penmanship and writing, including lessons on t 
“Slant,” Copies for Practice, Outline of Courses of Study for all grades of schools. 
itals with “Rules” for same. 54 pages in Correspondence ; 57 pages in Business Forms and 100 Models, 
It has 1000 questions and answers and other questions for review, 
It is a business course within itself, which no student, teacher, 
r, and beautiful throughout every page. 


Three Principles. 


Owing toa large “ outlay” 
at once, we will send it postpaid to any 


Address (to-day) 


Ww. FARR, 


Simple and easily understoo 
he “ Science and Art,” “Material,” “ Positions, 


Directions to teachers, Description, 
and a cemplete course in the Elements of Book-keeping, 


tion in Penmanship. Any system of writing can be analyzed by these “ Principles 
Size, 54 inches by 9 inches, sul 
we cannot send out Free Copies ; 


class use, and study preparatory for examina } 
or business man can well afford to be without. 


The work is now ready and all ord 


Author. 
1ON OF THE WORK. 


for the plates, manuscripts, etc., 
address at the above Special Price. 


and Self Instruction. It is a Progressive, Educational, Scientific work based upon Scientific 


It is decidedly a new and complete course in 
d—yet full and comprehensive. Itc 200 
” “Form,” “ Movement,” “Speed,” “Muscle,” * Measurement, ngle, 


Analysis, and explanation of all the Figures, Small Letters, and Cap’ 


ers will be filled the day received. First come, 
Correspondence with teachers and others invited. 


KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, Logan, Kansas. 


ON OR BEFORE MARCHE $1, next 
This is “Special,” aod orders will not be 
filled at this rate after March 31, 1894. 


the science and study of the art of arts» 
It contains 200 elezant illustrative pen‘ 
making a total of 300 pp’ 


substantially bound in FULL CLOTH, 
but in order to introduce this 


first served, 


| 
| 
Mas. 
| 
| 
| 
ef 
| 
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Prime Minister: Charilaos Tricoupie,’’ by Pro- . 
of this man, the greatest statesman of modern Pierce's. Golden Medical Discovery 
Je. Author. Publisher Price. | Greece, who has been in political life for over a is a positive remedy. Even in ths 
Thanatopsis and Other Poems in German. Hertzog Ig Kohler, Philadelphia $1 00| peneration, is very interestingly told, and the most advanced cases, it gives com, 
Irving’s Sketch Book. ‘ ; ° ’ Wentworth Allen & Bacon, Boston 50 article is virtually a political hist of G fen fort and relief; and w = 
The Writings of Thomas Paine, .  onway GP Putnam’s Sons NY | the last thirty years medicines only relieve, this wil] 
The Laws and Jurisprudence of England & America. Dillon Little, Brown & Co, Boston 400} Among other articles in this number may be a delay is ia 
In Exile and Other Stories, Foote Houghton, M'ffiin & Co, Boston 1 mentioned Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “ Fore Rcom th Con. 
Selections from the Essay of Francis Jeffrey. Gates Ginn & Co, Boston 1 00 Rag;” Bradford Torrey’s “On the Upper St. that’ lead toi A, conditions 
The Theory and Fractice of Banking. . Macleod Longm ins, Green & Co. N Y 4 50 and Maurice Th n’s Sapphic the Discovery ig 
Topics of To Day ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° Geo H Ellis, Boston John’s;’’ and Maurice om pao! P 1 the remedy. ith severe, lin 
Phillips Brooks in Boston . Ayers ° yo 50| Secret.” Also @ continuation of Sir Edwar Coughs or Weak L neering 
The Political Economy of Natural Law . . ood Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 25 Strachey’s “ Talk at a Country House,’ and the eo promptly. Bicy thing 
Christian Recovery of Spain. - Remsen G. P. Putnam's Sons, final part of the Rev. Walter Mitchell’s Two that can through th, 
The Pour’ Thaskera Flood Meadville, Pa 3 00 Strings to his Bow.”’ blood yields to this medi The 
: Mrs. Daland’s striking novel, “Philip and his Scrofulous affection of the lungs 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Attention is called to the announcement of Elias 
Brookings of Springfield, Mass., who makes his 
seventh tour to Europe the coming vacation in care 
of parties visiting the Old World. We are glad to 
know that many teachers intend to broaden their 
knowledge by travel the coming vacation. A trip 
to Europe is one of the things never to be for- 
gotten. 

Two HUNDRED AND FIFTY WORDS per minute 
for ten consecative minutes, writing from new mat- 
ter. Such is the record for the Isaac Pitman short- 
hand. This is the highest authenticated speed 
kpvown in phonography, and Mr. G. W. Bunbury 
has received a certificate signed by Messrs. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons for this remarkable performance. 
Any one interested, and wishing to have fall par- 
ticulars, can have same by addressing the above 
firm at 33 Union Square, New York. 


ImPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
save Bageage Express and Hire, and stop 
at the GRaND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 

bitter per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
gen ive better for less money at the Grand Union 

than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Class in Giammar.— Teacher —Parse the sen- 
tence, Yucatan is a peninsula.”’ 

Pupil (who never could understand grammar, 
anyhow)— Yacatan is a proper noun, nom’ tive case, 
second person singular-— 

** How do you make that out ?”’ 

** First person Icatan, second person Yucatan, 
third person Hecatan; plural, first persona, We- 
eatan ; second per ’’—— 

“Go to your seat.”’— Chicago Tribune. 


Facts Worth KNoWING.—In all diseases of 
the nasal mucous membrane the remedy used must 
be non-iriitating. Nothing satisfactory can be ac- 
complished with douches, snuffs, powders, or as- 
tringents, because they are irritating, do not thor- 
oughly reach the affected surfaces, and should be 
abandoned as worse than failures. A maltitude 
of persons who had for years borne all the worry 
pain that catarrh can iu flict testify to radical 

permanent cures wrought by Ely’ 
Balm. Your druggist has it 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner’s Magazine for March has for its fron- 
tispiece ‘‘ Milton Visiting Galileo,’ engraved by 
Henry Wolf. Joel C. Harris has his second paper 
on ‘*The Sea Island Harricanes,’’ dealing with 
the noble relief work which is being done by Miss 


Clara Barton and the Red Cross Society, with 
illustrations. ‘Two articles of very practical inter- 
est to dwellers in American cities are entitled 
‘*The High Bailding and its Art,’’ by Barr Fer. 
ree (one of the editors of the Engineering Maga- 
zine), who speaks with the authority of a skilled 
architect, and ‘‘ The Cable Street-Railway,’’ by 
Philip G. Hubert, Jr., author of ‘' Inventors.’ 
The illustrations are selected from notable high 
buildings in the great cities of this country. 
Among them are the Masonic Temple in Chicago, 
the Ames Bailding ia Boston, the building of the 
Equitable Life in Denver, the Union Trust Baild- 
ing in St. Louis, and the great buildings around 
Priatinog House Square in New York. Other 
articles are ‘‘ Life and Love,’’ by Melville Upton; 
** The Farmer in the North,’’ Sketches of Amer- 
ican Types, by Octave Thanet, illastrations; ‘‘Oo 
Piratical Seas,’’ a Merchant’s Voyages to the 
West Indies in 1805, by Peter A. Grotian (to be 
concluded in April); ‘‘ Subtropical Florida,’’ by 
Charles Richards Dodge, illustrations by Carlton 
T. Chapman, engraving by Van Ness and Witte; 
**The Summer [ntimacy,’’ by George A. Hibbard ; 
‘* The Cable Street Railway,’’ by Philip G. Hu- 
bert, Jr., illustrations by V. Pérasd, W. C. Fitler, 
and from Photographs; ‘' John March, South- 
erner,’’ Chapters XVI-XXII, by George W. 
Cable; ‘‘The Point of View,’? What Lasts ?— 
Self and Friend—The Aathor and His Book. 
Price, $3 00 a year; single copies, 25 cents. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Sons. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for March contains one 
article of the greatest importance to every one 
interested in the question of Education. It is en- 
titled ‘‘The Reform of Secondary Education in 
the United States,’’ and is written by Nicholas 


Marray Batler, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy 
and Lecturer on the History and [nstitutes of 
Education in Colambia College, and Editor of the 
Educational Review. The author here reviews 
the recent valuable Report of the Committee of 
fen appointed by the National Educational As- 
sociation, criticises its work, and predicts the 
greatest benefit to the cause of Education in this 
country if the secondary schools and colleges will 
profit by the recommendations of the Committee, 
Thies paper ehould be read by all persons, especially 
by those who have seen the Report, as it shows the 
opinions of a well-known Educator on the work of 
the Cowmittee of Ten. 


Another psper of great value is ‘‘A Greek 


Wife,’’ is continued, and the end is reached of 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s His Vanished Star.’ 

There are reviews of Scott’s Familiar Letters, 
and of some recent books on New England history, 
and the usual Comment on New Books, and The 
Contributor’s Club. 


—The North American Review for March presents 
to its readers a great variety of timely subjects. 
The leading articles are: “The House of Repre- 
sentatives and the House of Commons,”’ by the 
Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, Secretary of the Navy ; 
‘* The New Aspect of the Woman Question,”’ by 
Sarah Grand, author of ‘‘ The Heaveuly Twins ”’ ; 
‘* A Present Chance for American Shipping,’’ by 
The U. S. Commissioner of Navigation; ‘‘ The 
Oatlook for War in Earope,’’ by Archibald 
Forbes; ‘‘ Nataral Monopolies and the Working- 
man,’’ by Prof. R. T. Ely; ‘‘ Village Life in Eng- 
land,” by The Countess of Malmesbury; ‘‘ Home 
Industries and the Wilson Bill.’’ by the Presidents 
of the New York, Boston, Sam Francisco, and New 
Orleans Chambers of Commerce; ‘‘ Dramatic 
Criticism ’’ by Bram Stoker; “ Prisons in the Old 
World and the New,”’ by Mejor Griffiths, H. M. 
Inspector of Prisons; ‘‘ River and Harbor Im- 
provement,’ by the Hon. N. C. Blanchard, H. 
M. Inspector of Prisons; ‘‘ ANaval Union with 
Great Britain,’’ by Sir G S. Clarke, K. C. M. G.; 
‘* A Conference of New Eogland Governors,’’ by 
Governor Greenhalge of Massachussetts. In the 
department of notes and comments are articles. 
‘* France and the Income Tax,’’ by Theodore 
Stanton ; ‘* Recent Improvements in Public Libra- 
ies,’ by E. C. Hovey; Labor Politics in a New 
Place,’ by Edward Porritt; and ‘' The Financial 
Dependence of Women,’”’ by E. C. Rremer. 
Price, $5 per annum. Single number, 50 cents. 
New York: No. 3 East 14th Street. 


— The Easter Number of the Catholic World, 
March, has an Easter picture for its frontispiece, 
‘©The Goddess of Dawn.’’ The article, ‘‘ The 
Dawning of the Twentieth Century in Europe,’’ 
is the work of a close observer of events and the 
course of modern history in Europe. Walter 
Lecky gives an interestiog ‘‘ Adirondack Sketch,’’ 
with illustrations. Professor Seton formulates a 
thesis on methods and fields of scientific studies, 
in a paper “ How to Solve One of the Highest 


affections, 
the ‘‘ Discovery ” is the only remed 
so certain that it can be guaranteed 
If it ever fails to benefit or cure, 

n anything “just as 
go00d” for you to buy? 

Don’t believe it. 


Dr. Sage’s Remedy positively cures Catarrh. 


Problems of Science.’’ Rev. Father Hedges, 
C.S.P., dilates on ‘‘ The Spirit of the Early Mis- 
sionary,’’ and the modes and rule of the order of 
Trappists are depicted in an illustrated paper by 
W. L. Scott. The spirit of Eastertide is voiced 
by the Rev. Father Gildea, D.D., London, under 
the title ‘‘ Paschale Gaudiam.’’ Another papr 
gives a faithfa) picture of the observances of Holy 
Week in Spain. Mrs. M. E. Henry-Roffio dia- 
courses about ‘‘ Matthew Arnold and the Celts.”’ 
There is a variety of fiction in the short stories, 
Flowere that Spring in Desert Places,”’ by L. 
W. Reilly: “Her Last Stake,”’ by T. L. L. 
Teeling, and “Under the Ti-Trees,’”’ unsigned. 

Poems suitable fur the paschal time are an 
‘* Easter Carol,”” by Henry H. Neville; ‘‘ Pange 
Lingua,” by Rey. C. A. Walworth; “Lame at 
the Beautiful Gate,’? by John J. O'Shea. The 
book notices are carefal as usual. There are some 
pointed editorial notes, and the department of the 
Columbian Reading Union is of more than normal 
interest. Price, $3 a year. Single copy, 25 cents. 
New York: West 60th Street. 


— The March Ladies Home Journal gives a de- 
lightfal picture of Nathaniel Hawthorne in his 
youngest danghter’s description of ‘‘ My Father's 
Literary Methods.’”” Many mothers will have 
cause to thank Mrs. Burton Kingsland bsfore she 
finishes her series of articles on the wisest training 
of ‘‘A Daughter at Sixteen,’’ the first article ap- 
pearing in this issue. The Rev. Lyman Abbott 
writes vigorously and critically of the different re- 
lations of a church to its choir, and Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney gives the second of her delightful 
‘* Friendly Letters to Girl Friends.’’ The biog- 


ErvsCrean Ban Fo, 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 cts. 


Cure FOR 
COLD 


# ARBOR DAY IS COMING. » 


HERE ARE SOME HELPS YOU WILL WANT: 


Hixercises for Arbor Day. 
By ANNIE I. WILLIS. Paper, 64 pages. 


In addition to the exercises this little book contains valuable suggestions on 
what trees to plant and how to plant them; a list of appropriate selections from 
popular authors, and suggestions for essays. 


Price, 25 cts. 


Native Trees. 


published on the subject. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York City: 
tions of trees in Botanies are too technical an 
needs something more simple. Mr. Russell 
pupils to observe and study trees, 
assistance.”’ 


Dick’s Festival 


Containing elaborate Exercises, Programs, Prize Songs, and Marches for 


Arbor Day, Memorial Day, &c. 
Paper binding. 


A Study for Home and School. 


By L. W. RUSSELL, Providence, R. I. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. Price, 30 cts, 


The author has written about trees as he has seen them, in walks and rambles 
in town and country. It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before been 


d contain too many hard names. 
teachers will unquestionably find this little book of grea’ 


‘For the general reader the scienitfic descrip- 
The beginner 
has endeavored to furnish it. In encouragip 


Reciter. 


Price, 30 cents. 


Io. 

These charts, from 4 to 10, each show 
flowers, stalk, leaves, and parts of flowers 
enlarged. 


Arbor Day Stencils. 


Sold only in sets, 25 cts. 
California Giant. 
Charter Oak. 
Washington Elm. 

God Bless Our Trees. 


Plant Charts. 10 cts. each, 


Size 24x 36 inches. 


1. Types of Roots. [Leaves. 
2. Margins, Bases, Shapes of 
3. Types of Corollas. 

4. Type of Crowfoot Family. 

Rose 
Composite 
Mint 

Lily 
Pulse 


Pr? 


address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Sr., Boston. 


('YMNASTIC CARDS 


OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 


In Three Series. Price, 1§ cts. each. 
The Three Series to One Address, 85 Cents. 


These cards containing graded exercises have 
been prepared with great care. There is 4 
regular progression from card to card, and from 
one series to the next, and the various movements 


have been thoroughly tested in both primary and 
grammar grades. The first series is particularly 
well suited for primary grades, and the entire set 
will furnish enough work for a a year, in an ordi- 
nary school. They have been especially adapted 
to the limited space available between and around 
the desks of our school-rooms. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are 
not conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary 
for a drill of ten minutes,—the time usually 
allowed for physical culture during one session. 

Neither these cards nor any others can teach 
the Ling system. They are simply aids, and 48 
such have been found useful, especially in the 
hands of tired or new teachers. 

A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, 
leaving the teacher free to give his attention more 
directly to the execution of them by the class. 
The results have been gratifying. Teachers 
like them because they are a help. If you wish 
to secure the best results from these Gymnastics 
send for this set of cards. 

Address all orders : 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
8 Bomerset Boston, 


Callou 18 One of 
ee them. For this, and f 
form of Scrofula, for all blood tain 
— and disorders, and all chronic Bron- 
| 
| THE POSITIVE CURE. KES 


March 8, 1894. 
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number consists of an interesting 
of Mrs. Charles H. Park- 
ea od of an equally delightfal one, with por- 
it of President Tyler's daughter, who was at 
pon time mistress of the White House. ‘* My Lit- 
ye Passions’’ continues to afford Mr. Howells 
opportanity for expressing his estimate of books 
and their authors, while the editor discusses with 
much force three or four phases of a young man’s 
jife in the outer world. Three exquisitely illus- 
trated fashion pages, “The Art of Dressing the 
Bride,” ‘* The Early Spring Bonnets,’’ and “ The 
Karly Spring Gowns,” are given by Mrs. Mallon. 
The cover of this March issue, typical of Phillips 
Brooks’ doves, which always hovered round Trin- 
ity Church, and do still, is the work of Henry Sand- 
ham, and most artistic. Published by the Curtis 
Pablishing Company of Philadelphia, for ten cents 
per number and one dollar per year. 


_— The Forum for March has thirteen able papers 
as follows: ‘‘ An Income Fox; Is it Desirable ?”’ 
by David A. Wells; ‘‘ An Income Tax—Reasons 
in its Favor,” by Hon. U. S. Hall; ‘* Recent 
Railroad Failares and their Lessons,’’ by Simon 


| LETTERS of satisfaction and even delight are 
beginning to pour in upon us from subscribers 
who have received the first parte of the Stoddard 
Art Beries, 


in Indiana: 


stamps, with two coupons for Nos. II. and III. of 
am delighted with it.’’ 


at once, you can’t afford to miss this opportunity. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


A salary of ten thousand dollarsa P he wt for a woman teacher would have ssemed preposterous a few years ag, 


et we can secure it if we can find the woman. The chairman of the nominating committee made : erscnal 
PP feation tous It is not a question of salary,” he said “ but of the woman. We would rather pay ten thousand 
ollars than lees if she is worth it.” We are not over-confident of finding her. We mentioned some of the Less 


a 
Here isa sample from a City Superintendent in| women.teachers to him. A’lof them had been considered and upon cne of them the lot might possibly fall. But 


Gentlemen: “ Inclosed you will find 20 cents in | 


If you have not yet ordered the first parte, do so 


there were points in which she did not quite meet the ides! of the committee. In fact the right woman is not now 
in the front rank. She js doing quiet work in a mod- 1 0 0 ered. ihatwaswhyhecametous. Ifthe epetee 


st way in some secluded school, and must be discov- must be made from thore already known to 


good teachers, he wouldn’; need to come to an agency. We wish we knew where she ir. Perbars some reader of 
. thiscan help us “ First a womau, then « lady, then as much more as you can get.” All this, of course: this is one 
the Art Series. No. I, has been received and J | °!4 motto, on which our success has been based. But this must bea oo woman—such & woman among women 

as Mark Hopkins wae ama: among men, And a lady who has or wil 
pre-eminently a lady. And there must be considerable more to get too. Dear, dear, when she has WOM AN 
been found it will be as easy to say, “ why of course.” But just now, we are puzz ed. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


acquire social distinction—be recognized as 


Any Subscriber 


6034 Woodlawn Ay. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “curcaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


of the JouRNAL oF Epucation who 


ld lik ha 
September, 


accommodated by sending us, on a 


We have more than twice as many vacancies as we had 
one year sgo this time. Salaries good, positions, many 
of them very desirable. New Hand Book gives full 
information. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Sterne Te postal card, the name and address 


dy for City Poverty,’ by Prof. F.G Pea-| 0 which he would like the paper 
Stability of Religious Sects,”’ by H..K. Sent pap 


Carroll; ** Current Plans for Reforming Sosiety’’ EW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 


Introduces to Colle 
MERICAN TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREI CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


—‘Nationalism.’? (a) ‘* The Program of the 
Absurd Effort to make the Wor ver,’ by Prof. ° 
Sammer: “The Gothenborg Syoiem Institutions. 
our Liquor Trafiis, E. . Gould, Ex- 
e TUITION ; special offer to boy, girl, teacher; 


Chapin. The editor of the Forum is Walter H. | year. Address SEMINARY, 


Page, and nobly does he perform bis work. Price, Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
$3 a year. Single copy 28 cents. New York| Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Union Square. The Forum Pab, Co. A co-educational preparatory school of the highest grade 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 

Pupils sent to Institute of Harvard 
chools, etc, 


— Cassell's Magazine for March has a frontis-| and Boston Universities, Law and Medical 
piece of more than usual attractiveness,—‘‘ Por- — AGAR. 
tia,”’ from a drawing by Islam Briggs. The seri- 
als are increasing in interest; ‘‘ Gardening in 


COLLEGES. 


all college or busines branches,from Greek an 
“Obild Study in the Hospital,” by Dr. H. D, | telegr'y to the threo K's. it for telegr’y places; | Of tts Manager, he has 


services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 

secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


{ This Bureau has no special “ seedtime and harvest,” if we mean by seedtime a time of waiting for the 
seed to germinate and grow. New teachers are constantly registering and school cflicers are con- 
stantly applying for well qualified teachers, at this office, not only to fill accidental vacancies, but for 
the spring and Autumn as well, Hence now is emphatically the time forall who seek positions or 

romotion to register. Prompt and careful attention to all calls for teachers, whether in person or by 
etter. Our list of teachers is large. embracing many of the ablest and best in the profession, for every 
department of school from the kindergarten to the college. ° 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoos, 


Febroary’’ is a charming out-of-door article; and 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


The Family Doctor gives much good advice in 
‘ Disappointments as a Cause of Ill-Health.’”’ Al- 
fred F. Robbins Parliaments in Gen- 
eral,’ and in aglish Monarchs as Authors ”’ ; 

ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL lish 
Alfred the Great is sketched. There is music, M for the advancement of art eanentica ond toate. 
stories,— long and short,—‘‘ What to Wear,’’ | ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
‘Gossip from Bookland,’’ and an up-to-the-times| For circular and further particulars apply at the 
“Gatherer.” New York: Cassell Publishing Co, | °200l, Newbury, Street, Boston. 
Terms, $1.50 a year. . H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MAGAZINES #EOBIVED. 
For circulars address 


North American Review for March; 
year. New York: 4 Kast St. Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


The Forum for aigeen terms, $3.00 a year. New Q™TE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


York: The Forum . Oo. 
The Treasury for March; terms, $2.50a year. New or both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
York: R. B. Treat Principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


i ay World fer March ; terms, $3.008 year. QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
The Atlantic Monthly for March; terms, $4.00 For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
year. Boston: Houghton Mifin & Co. : $ As Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph D. 
e American Journal of Politics for March; 
terms, $300 a year. New York: A,J Palm & vo. gee 
Romance for March: §260 year. New York: Ro-| For Catalogues, address 
mance Pab. Co. J. G@. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


The Declaration of Independence 


Of Julv 4, 1776, 


SHOULD HANG UPON THE WALLS OF EVERY SCHOOLROOM IN 


We have made arrangements with the publisher which enable us to offer to our readers a face 
simile in every detail of the original manuscript, engrossed on vellum, of 


“The Unanimous Declaration states of America,” 


promulgated to the world by the Continental Congress, July 4, 1776, now pre- 
served in the Library of the State Department at Washington, D.C. 

_ Tne text, as reproduced, is the exact dimensions of the original, vit.: 24 inches in width by 30 
inches in height, and is followed on the same sheet by an “ official history of the docu- 
ment as taken from the Journals of the Continental Congress,” printed 
In great primer and pica type, so that it can be read easily at a distance of six feet. 

The millions of children who have heretofore been educated in our schools never had the 
great privilege of seeing the Declaration in its original form. For the first time, therefore, in 
the history of our Government, the youth of this nation have the opportunity presented them, not 
only of seeing the * great charter of our liberties,” just as it was signed by the fifty- 
six representatives of the thirteen colonies,— who, as Benajamin Franklin remarked at the time, 
“would hang separately, if they did not hang toge.aer,”— but of having before them, on the 
same sheet, the veritable history of the venerable document. 


Price, printed on natural toned paper, mounted ready for hanging, packed in strong tube, by mail, 
postpaid, cents. 


FRAMINGHAM, MAss,. 


one eee eee ee 
ee ee eee e 
Ig We now offer it free to any present subscriber of the Journal of Education 
for only one mew cash subscription at the regular price of $2.50 a year; or two 
new five months trial subscriptions, at $1.00 each. Don’t delay, but send in the 
subscriptions at once before it is too late. 


All orders must be addressed, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CQ, 


Musi of both sexes, for Universities, Oo 


ren of school property. 
— furnished. 


Registers the Best Teachers. 
NION S HOOL BUREAU CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 


3486 Positions Filled. | Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00. e Constant vacancies, Send stamp tor blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH 8t., NEW YoRK. 


15th Year. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA BUREAU, snot he States 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, Extensive and unusual facilities.” 


_ p A Se. “ Unremitting attention to the wants of patrons.” 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., 82 Church 8t., | 12014 Bo.Bpring St. | 181 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. Los Angeles, le Portland, Ore. 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
120 Tremont St., Boston. 


Spring Vacancies. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for destrable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to ful them. ddress 
FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Putiding, DENVER, COLO. 


Teachers Wanted 


P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICA ’ 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
0 YOU WANT TO TEACH? If so, register in the 


avasacoenteroe | Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England. 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


*% Albany Teachers’ Agency * 


ades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


Provides schools of all gr 
ister. Send stamp for circulars. 
Se Hime to regts HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 2 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St.,. BOSTON. 


and cail or write. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking a, Address ©. RB. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 


ont 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8 A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
Established 1885. ee teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 


west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


9 
Teachers’ Agency | vor MAL 
and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and GRADUATES 


of chelee In great demand at this Office. 


3 Hast 14th Street, Nn. W. 


Now is the time to register for 
positions constantly offered. 


Apply to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


MIRIAM OOYRIBES, 
AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
= NEW YORK CITY. 


3 East 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
and Recitations 7? TWO. the Journal of Bducation will secure 


N.E. PUBLISHING 00., 8 Somerset Bt., Boston. 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention the Journal of Education. 


leties, Ch ete. Samples FREE year’s subscription free. 


| 
| 
| 
j 
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KIDDLES PHYSICS 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITION. 


By HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 


Late Supt. of Schools, New York City. 


WM. WOOD & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


By Note— Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the '‘‘ NORMAL MUSIC COURSE” 
by JoHN W. TurtTs and H E. Hout. 
“ Pupils by this system soon Jearn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . . and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time thaf they can never forget.’’— Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 
Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER. BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Two Notable Books. 
Nearly Ready. Just Published. 
Cicero: The Story of Spain. 


And the Fall of the Roman Republic. By Being a Summary of Spanish History from 
Prof. J. L. STRACHAN-Davipson. (No.| the Moorish Conquest to the Fall of Gra- 


10 in the Heroes of the Nations Series.) 
With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth,| 44 (711-1492). By H. E. Watts. (No. 
39 in the Story of the Nations Series ) 


$1.50; half leather, $1.75. 
this Series: Henry of Jilustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, $1.75. 


Navarre, Napoleon, Wyclif, ( #sar. Sir Philip Sydney, | 
Theodorie, Pericles, Gustavus Adolphus, * elson. 
This series of biographical studiesintend vividlyto| Among the 32 volumes already issued in this 
rtray the lives and work of certain representative | Series, are those on Rome, Greece, Germapy, The 
istorical characters, about whom have gathered the Jews, spain, Norway, Persia, Russia, Portugal, 
great traditions of Nations to which they belonged. Russia, etc.. ete. 


«*. NOTES ON NEW BOOKS, a quarterly bulletin; Prospectuses of the Story and Heroes of the Nations 
Series, and Catalogue of Books for Young People, sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, { “"Sonpon: noarora strana” 
Notable Books for Supplementary Reading and School Libraries, 


Mrs. Boiton’s “Famous” Books 11)|Little Arthur’s History of England, 
vols. illustrated. 12mv, $1.50 per vol. Poor Boys Little Arthur’s Histery ot France, avd Lit- 
who became famous, Girls who became famous, 
‘Famous American Authors,” etc. By SARAH K. 
BOLTON. 

“ Specially adapted for the rapidly growing reading cir- 
cles of our country.’’— Journal of Education. 


Mrs. Farmer’s “Famous Rulers” 
and ‘‘ Famous Queens.” sy Mrs. LYDIA 
HoyT FARMER. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 per vol. 
“ Of much historical value and positive interest.’’— Congs 


tle Arthur’s History of Home, giving in con 
cis@ and easy lavguage all the essential facts of 
English, French, and Roman History. 12mo. 
lilustra‘ed. $1.25 per volume. 


The Astor Library of Standard Lit. 
erature. Comprising the most popular works of 
Dickens, Scott, Cooper, Irving, Ruskin, Cailyle, 
etc, 229 vols. 12mo, 14 russia binding, 75 cts. per vol. 


The Rolle Books. By Jacos 


De Amicis’s “Cuore” An Italian Schoolboy’s| 14 vols.in 7 16mo. Illustrated. $8 75. 
Jourval. By EpDMONDO DE AMICIS- From tbe 
39th Italian edition. 12m. $1 25 Standard Poets. Browning, Bryant, Barna, 


“cott, Chaucer, Milton, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, ete. 108 vols., 12mo, % russia bind- 
ing, 75 cents per vol. 

Short Studies in Botany. By Mrs. HAr- 
RIET C. COOPER, Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.00. 
A practical demonstration that Botany may be made at- 

tractive to very young children. 


46 EB. 14th st.. New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


**Deserves a place beside Tom Bailey and Tom Brown.” 
— Commercial Bulletin. 


Jed: A Boys Adventures in the Army 
of ’6i. By WARREN LEE GOSs, author of" 
lections of a Private.’ $.150. 

Tenth thousand now ready. The best war story for boys 
ever written. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO, 
WE WANT SOMEBODY 


In every county to sell our new publications— Geographical Spice,’ “ Normal 
School Outlines,” and others—to teachers. Liberal commission allowed. Send 


for new catalogue and terms. 
48 East Mulberry St., 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, LEBANON, WHIO. 
The Sauveur Summer College of Languages. 


NINETEENTH SESSION. 
The next session of THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, and AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 
will be held at AMHERST, MASS., from July 2 to August ro. 
For programs and particulars address 
Dr. L. Sauveur, Copley Street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
Amherst, Mass. 
N. B.—Dr Sauveur will send to applicants circulars of his educational works. 


Mass., or Prof. W. T. MONTAGUE, 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all = and come Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF. 
T, H. Castor & Co, a 
" ishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
‘olt & Co.'s and Hachette 
& Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY Hott & Co.. WM. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M D BERvITz & Co, 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), GiInn & Co, HEATH & 
Co, ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languagt 8. 
Subscriptions to Regular importations 
from the European centres. 

- ROEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded tho first prize at the 
Columbain Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 
SPANISH IN TWENTY LESSONS _ Iutroduction from 
H.H. Don Carlos de Borbon. Lllthed. Cloth, $1.60. 
INGLES EN VRINTB LECOIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio 
Castelar. 4th edition. Uloth, $2.00. 
FR«sNOKS EN VEINTB LECOIONKS. (In press.) 
AMPARO. Readicg book for universities, colleges, etc. 
Kdition in Spanish and English. 75 cts.; Spanish only 
annotated in English, 2d edition, 50 cts. 
ELINDIANO. 4ib edition, Spanish and English, 50 cts. 
5th edition, Spanish annotated in Engiish, 40 cts. 
DEPUES D# La LLUVIA. 8ded. anvot’d in English, 35c. 
VERBUS ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs, 40c. 
MODELO8 PARA UABTAB, i3th edition. 40 cts. 
“ Cortina Library.” Send for Catalogue of the larg- 
est stock of choice spanish books in the United States. 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th 8t.. New York. 


Vertical Penmanship. 


96 ots. per dczen. 


Send 25 cts. for samples. 
W. B. HARISON, 


if Ve., 


New Work. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— P'BLISsH —— 
REED & KELLOG6@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S Knglish Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 

ton, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewemith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalied Outline Mays. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


TEN BOOKS FOR PRICE OF ONE. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE OF 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY 
OF SCIENCE, 

Containing the works of the foremost scientific 

writers of the age — The Great Classics of Modern 

Thought —Strong Meat for them that are of full age. 

Single numbers, 15 cts.; Doubie numbers, 30 ets. 


Address, THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO, 
1¥ Astor Place, New York. 


Chalk Marks 
ror tue Blackboard, 


Drawn by D. R. AUGSBURG. 


A series of nearly 300 drawings, on cards, designed 
in the most simple mauner, 

May be used for object lesson numbers, language 
and busy work, or as draw wig ca ds. 


Price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLisHING co., 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


\ 


FOR 


Schools 


Peters’ Burrowes’ 
Piano Primer, 


NEW 
The most perfect Piano Primer 


MUSIC Kqualiy adapted 
BOOKS 


Kinkel’s Copy Book 


A method of instruction by en 
she designed 
assis memory. j 
75 cents. 


Lobe’s Catechism of 
Music, 


A clear, concise, and correct ¢x 
music rds, cts. 
40 cents. 


FOR 


Teachers 
How Shall I Teach? 


Illustrates Dr. Lowell Mason's celebrated system of 
instruction. Price, 30 cents 


Pestalozzian Music Teacher. 


An inductive class instructor in elementary Music. 
Discusses form, number, arithmetic, language, 
grammar, physiology. etc, in their relation to 
music $1.50. 


Any book mailed postpaid, on receipt of price 


Ditson 
0, 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Jacobs Piancs 
Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos exchange. 
or sold on installments. 

For Musical Instrumenta, Strings, etc., send to Jobu 
©. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Books for Teachers. 


Cruden’s Calisthenic Trainiog and Musical 


Boston. 


Drill, 50 ots. 
Ogden’s Model Speeches for All School 

Occasions, : : : : 50e's. 
Ogden’s Skeleton Essays; or Authorship 

in Oatline, : : : : 50 ota 
Dick’s Festival Reciter, : ; 30 ote. 
How to Write a Composition, 30 ets. 


Dick’ Little Speeches for Little Speakers, 15 cts. 
How to Conduct a Debate, : 50 ote. 
The above books sent by matl, postprid, on receipt 


of the price by the publishers, Send for complete 
catalogue of Books suitable for Closing Exhibitions. 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 


IM] 46 Ann &t., New York. 


SCHOOLKEEPING ; How To Do It. 


By Hrmam OncuTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 
to doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
{on was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
gestions on teaching, a. and discipline, 
drawn from your long, varied, and successful exper!- 
ence as a teacher. Address 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Boston. 


Relief Maps and Models. 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 
Just COMPLETED, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 
Systematic Collections, 


MINERALOGY, CEOLOCY, ZOOLOCY. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &O. } Send for circular. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
Gi2 17th st, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


END US ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION ™™= Journal of Education 


And we will send you by registered mail FREE one of the Columbian 
Souvenir Malf-dollars, worth $1.00 each. 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PREPARE FOR ARBOR DAY. 


THE ARBOR DAY MANUAL. 


An aid in preparing for Arbor Day Exercises, containing Choice 
Selections on Trees, Forests, Flowers, and Kindred Subjects, Arbor 


Day Music, Specimen Programmes, etc. 
By CHARLES B SKINNER, Supervisor of Training Classes and Teachers’ Institutes. 


Cloth, Svo, 


500 Selections in Prose and Poetry. 
60 Pages of Arbor Day Songs, 


pp- 483. Price, 2.50. 
The great quantity of material in this book makes it 
hardly look at in vain for whatever help you may need in preparing your exercises. 


25 Pages of Specimen Programmes, 


by far the cheapest published. You can 
It contains 


Directions for Planting and Care of Trees. 


X@™ Buy it for your School Library. A Cyclopedia upon this subject. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N Y- 


Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Maps, 


Send for Circular. 


Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
Invertebrates. 
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Drills and 


ARBOR DAY. 
BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY, 


Mother Nature (a large girl). Girl and boy with spades. 

Children with trees,—Pine, Hemlock, Fir, Spruce, Arbor Vita, Pussy 
Willow, Maple, Oak, Elm, Apple, Pear, Peach, Apricot, Cherry, Birch, 
Poplar, Ash, Beech. 

Song.—Air: ‘* Where have you been, Billy Boy ?”’ 

Nature, — O what will you do, little girl, little boy; 
Say, what wiil you do this bright morning ? 


Children (girl and boy.)—O we feel the epring breeze, 
We will go and plant trees, 
Yes, that’s what we'll do this bright morning. 


Nature. — What trees will you plant, little girl, little boy, 
What trees will you plant now together ? 


Children.—There’s apple, pear, and peach, 
We’ll plant a tree of each, 
O that’s what we’ll plant now together, 


Nature. — Do you want my help, littlo girl, little boy, 
Do you want my help, in your planting ? 


Children.— Yes, give us now your aid, 
Then beneath their cool ehade 
We'll rest when the hot sun is shining 


Nature. — Whence come you, little children 
With shovel and with spade ? 


Children.— We come today for planting 
The trees for fruit and shade. 


The cold and icy winter 
At last is on the wing, 

With balmy breath approaches, 
Oace more the budding spring. 


Boy.— hear the bluebird’s carol, 
See robina in the trees, 
And snowdrop bells, so dainty, 
Are swaying in the breeze. 
Girl.— The butterflies are waking, 


The bees begin to hum, 
And murmur to the flowers, 
O spring, glad spring has come. 


(Boy and girl clasp hands and look up).— 
We thank thee, heavenly Father, 
Who sendeth snow and rain, 
That winter’s rule is ended 
And spring is here again. 


(Turn to Nature, and point to children with trees.) 
Today the happy children 
Come marching two by two, 


Hxercises. 


With trees from out the woodlands 
They pass in grand review. 


Nature. — Come hither, O ye children, 
Come tell me what you’ve found. 


Children with trees.—We bring you woodland treasureg 
To plant within the ground, 


Nature. — O welcome, welcome children, 
The gifts are fair ye bring. 


Children.—With them we tell a story, 
Bat /irst a song we'll sing. 


Song.—Air: ‘‘ My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean,”’ 


We’re coming with trees, we’recoming 
From woodland, from meadow and dell, 

We'll stand here in line new and show you 
The trees that we all love so well. 


Pretty trees, tell them, please, 
We come here in festive array. 
We come, we come, 
We come to keep Arbor Day. 


All.— Now that our song is ended 
We'll tell you, if we may, 
What pretty trees we’re planting 
Upon this Arbor Day. 
Pine.— See! here with plumes a waving, 


I bring this tree of mine, 
So fair and tell and stately, 
The green and tasseled pine. 


Hemlock.—And when the snows of winter 
Upon the ground are seen, 
This hemlock tree I'm bringing 
Will wear a gown of green. 


Here’s fir, with healing balsam, 
For health and strength, we know. 


Fir.— 


Spruce — Here’s spruce, with green bows waving 
Above the drifting snow. 


Arbor Vite.—And here, with eprays like coral, 
All green as summer seas, 
I bring you arbor vit», 


All.— Long live!our fair, green trees, 
While shelter in the wiater 

To woodland birds they bring; 
To us their green boughs whisper 


A promise of the spring. 


Pussy Willow.—I brieg you pussy willow, 
In farry gown of gray, 
I found her by the brooklet ; 
She’s here for Arbor Day. 
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Maple.— And here’s the spreading maple 
With crimson tassels gay. 


Oak.— And gee this oak, an emblem 
Of sturdiness, they say. 


Elm.— Hast seen the elm so gracefal, 
Where robins nest and sing ? 
It stands in sunny meadows,— 

O that’s the tree I bring! 


Apple, Pear, Peach, Apricot, Cherry (together).— 
We've found within the orchard 
The apple, pear, and peach, 
The apricot and cherry, 
We bring a tree of each. 


When summer’s heat is over 
Their laden boughs will hold 

The luscious fruit all painted 
In crimson, green, and gold. 


Birch, Poplar.—We bring the birch and poplar, 
Ash, Beech.—And we the ash and beech ; 
Together.—Yet still behind they’re coming 
As far as eye can. reach. 
They’re coming, yes, they’re coming, 
The trees are on the way 
To help the little children 
Who keep this Arbor Day. 


And while you wait to see them 
All pass you in review 

We'll stand in line together 
And sing a song for you. 


Tune: “ Sing a Song of Sixpence.”’ 
£ ing a song of April, 
‘ As she comes this way; 


She’s the month that brings us 
Happy Arbor Day, 


Sing a song of children 
Like a swarm of bees, 
From the dusky woodlands 
Bringing now the trees. 


Sing a song of pianting 
These within the ground, 

Till their waving branches 
Ev’rywhere are found, 


Sing of nesting birdies 
In their boughs on high, 
Darting swift as arrows 
Through the summer sky. 


O, may little children 
Sing these songs for aye, 

Keeping in remembrance 
This glad Arbor Day. 


The Woods in March. 
i woods are still sleeping, 


But grase is a-peeping 

Oat from under the snow; 
The swallows are coming, 

The bees are a-humming, 
The sap has begun to flow. 
The buds that were hidden 
In brown coats are bidden 

To break and let the world know; 
The ice king is quaking, 
And spring-time is breaking, 

For sap has begun to flow. 

—The Kindergarten. 
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Planting Trees. 
(For seven boys.] 


BY LAURA F. ARMITAGE. 


T is Arbor Day, and a tree I’ll plant, 
I And from year to year I shall watch it grow. 

Though now it is small, when I’m a man 
It will be much taller tha: I, I know. 

The tree that I plant shall be an elm, 
And the golden robin will build its nest 

At the top of the waving boughs; and I'll sit 
In the summer time in its shade to rest. 

What kind of tree shall you plant. 


I shall plant a walnut tree, I think, 

And in autumn time, when the leaves are brown, 
It will be such fan to climb my tree 

And make the nats come tumbling down ; 
And when I'm too old to gather them, 

Then some other boys shall club my tree, 
For it may live to give its fruit 

To many children after me. 

What kind of tree shall you plant ? 


An evergreen is the kind I like, 
And the tree that I plant shall be a spruce, 
The center of our front lawn its place ; 
It will be for beauty, not for use. 
In winter time, when ground is white, 
And no leaves on maple or elm are seen, 
It will be a pleasure to see this tree 
With its branches looking fresh and green, 
What kind of tree shall you plant ? 


An apple tree is the kind for me, 
For its fruits is of all the fruits the best. 
In the orchard, of course, its place shall be, 
And in its boughs be many a nest. 
Its rosy fruit will look so nice 
On the branches hanging, in the fall ; 
And O, how very good ’twill taste, 
For the apple I’m sure, is liked by all. 
What kind of tree shall you plant ? 


I like to walk through the cool, dark woods, 
And to listen to the sighing pines. 
How pleasant it is, on a sammer day, 
To seek the shade, where no hot sun shines! 
So the tree that I plant shall be a pine, 
And when it has grown I’ll make a seat 
Neath its boughs, and there I’ll rest and read 
In the summer time, when severe is the heat. 
What kind of tree shall you plant ? 


The cherry is my favorite fruit ; 
So I'll plant, to-day, a cherry-tree. 
When the fruit is hanging ripe and red 
What fun in gathering it there will be! 
There’ll be many robins around, of course, 
For robins know what is good to eat, 
And many a cherry pie I will have,— 
Call around, and you shall have a treat 
What kind of tree shall you plant ? 


I like to see a horse-chestnut tree 
With its branches covered with blossoms white ; 
And in the fall, when the nuts drop down, 
The children gather them with delight. 
With its branches thick, and its leaves so large, 
’Tis a nice shade tree, you will all agree, 
So before our house this tree I will plant, 
And to passers by ‘twill a pleasure be. 
This kind of tree shall J plant. 
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Little Nut People. 
Adlapted.] 


(Have each pupil reciting hold in his hand the nut about which he 
speaks. He should hold it up to view as he recites.] 


Chestnut.—Old Mistress Chestnut once lived in a burr. 
Padded and lined with the softest of fur. 
Jack Frost split it wide with his keen silver knife, 
And tumbled her out at the risk of her life. 


Almond.—Here is Don Almond, a grandee from Spain, 
Some raisins from Malaga came in his train. 
He has a iwin brother a shade or two leaner, 
When both come together we shont, “ Philopena! ”’ 


Walnut.—Here is Sir Walnut; he’s English, you know, 
A friend of my Lady and Lord So-and-So. 
Whenever you ask old Sir Walnut to dinner, 

Be sure and make much of the gouty old sinner. 


Heanut.— Little Miss Peanut, from North Carolina. 
She’s not ’ristocratic, but no nut is finer. 
Sometimes she is roasted and barnt to a cinder. 
In Georgia they call her Miss Goober, or Pivder. 


Pazlenut.—Little Miss Hazlenat, in her beat bonnet, 
Is lovely enough to be put in a sonnet ; 
And young Mr. Filbert has journeyed from Kent, 
To ask her to marry him soon after Lent. 


Hickory.—This is old Hickory ; look at him well. 
A general was named for him, so I’ve heard tell. 
Take care how you hithim. He sometimes hite back! 
This stolid old chap is a hard put to crack. 


Butternut.—Old Mr. Batternat, just frem Brazil, 
Is rugged and rough as the side of a hill; 
Bat like many a countenance quite as ill-favored, 
His covers a kernel deliciously flavored. 


Pecan.—Here is a southerner, graceful and slim, 
In flavor no nut is quite equal to him. 
Ha, Monsieur Pecan, you know what it means 
To be served with black coffee in French New Orleans. 


All.—And now, dear schoolmates, I’m sure we have told 
All the queer rhymes that a nutshell can hold. 


Arbor Day. 


The silence of winter ie broken 
By sounds that belong to spring ; 
The brooks soft murmar is token 
OF stir cf each sleeping thing. 


New songs from bird-throats are swelling, 
New gladness is on each face, 

For all the dear children are telling 
How our land may be filled with grace. 


They’ ve gathered in country byways, 
They’ ve crowded the city street, 

The town with ite duaty highways 
Has felt the tramp of their feet. 


The air is alive with their singing, 
And fiowers come up to hear, 

Their tiny sweet bells they are ringing, 
Tis a time of great joy and cheer. 


Do you ask what the children are doing ? 
I'll tell you. ’Tis Arbor Day, 

And the growth of our trees they’re renewing 
By planting along the way 


New trees and shrubs, that, unfolding 
When other spring days shall appear, 
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Will gladden our*eyes, as beholding 
We watch the new life of the year. 
* . * * * 
O happy co-workers, we greet you, 
And wish you a merry day; 
May joy snd success often meet you 
As you walk upon life’s highway. —F. A. I. R. 


Easter Flowers. 


AIR flowers to all the children, 
This blessed Easter Day ; 

Fair crocuses and snow-drops, 
And talips bright and gay. 


Brave nodding daffodillies, 
And purple iris tal! 

And sprays of snowy lilies, 
The loveliest of all 


And tell them, tell the children 
How Christ, our saviour, too, 
The Flower of all Eternity, 
Once death and darkness knew ; 


How, like the blossoms, silent 
Within the tomb he lay, 

Then rose in light and glory, 
To live in Heaven for aye. 


So take the flowers, children, 
And be as pure as they, 
And sing to Christ the Saviour 
This blessed Easter Day! — Selected. 


The Day that Never Comes. 


’M tired of waiting for ‘‘ some day.’’ 
h Oh, when will it ever be here! 

I’m eure I’ve waited and waited 

A good deal more than a year. 


Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, 
And all the rest of the week, 

Keep coming, and coming, and coming ; 
Bat at “‘ some day’’ I don’t get a peek. 


I’ve looked all the almanac over, 
And showed every page to my doll; 

And we’re sure (how I hope we're mistaken!) 
Some day’’ is not in it at all. 


The things I’m to have on ‘‘ some day”’ 
I couldn’t half tell in an age: 

A tricycle, pony, a parrot, 
A birdie that sings in a cage. 


A cute little smutty-nosed pug-dog, 
The prettiest tortoise-shell cat ; 

And papa says, maybe, the measles— 
I'm sure I don’t care about that. 


And mamma is going to take me 

To see lots of beautifal things ; 
And big brother Jack and Kitty 

Will give me‘two lovely gold rings. 


And “‘ some day”’ I’ll find out the reason 
Of things I can’t now understand ; 

And “‘some day ”’ I’ll have a big dolly 
That can walk and hold on by my hand. 


Oh, I’m tired of waiting for ‘‘ some day ’’ !— 
It makes me just cross I declare. 
I’m afraid, when it really does get here, 


I'll be a big girl and won’t care. —St. Nicholas. 
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The Boy we Need. 


QJ ERE'S to the boy who’s not afraid 
r=] To do his share of work ; 
Who never ia by toil dismayed, 
And never tries to shirk. 


The boy whose heart is brave to meet 
All lions in the way; 

Who's not discouraged by defeat, 
Bat tries another day. 


The boy wbo always means to do 
The very best he can; 

Who always keeps the right in view, 
And aims to be a man, 


Sach boys as those will grow to be 
The men whose hands will guide 

The fuatare of our land; and we 
Shall speak their names with pride. 


All honor to the boy who is 
A man at heart, I say; 
Whose legend on his shield is this: 


“ Right always wins the day.”” —Golden Days. 


If a Body Finds a Lesson. 


Tune: “Coming Thro’ the Rye.” 
F a body finds a lesson 
Rather hard and dry, 
If nobody comes to show him, 
Need a body cry ? 
If he’s little time to study 
Should he stop and sigh ? 
Ere he eays: ‘I cannot get it,’’ 
Oaght he not to try ? 


If a body scans a lesson 
With a steady eye, 
All its hardness he will conquer,— 
Conquer bye and bye, 
Then how neatly he'll recite it, 
Face not all awry. 
Ne'er again he’ll say: “I cannot!” 
But will go and try. 
— Educational Journal, Toronto, 


Easter Song. 


Snowdrops! lift your timid heads,— 
All the earth is waking; 

Field and forest, brown and dead, 
Into life are breaking. 


One Voice.— 


Several Voices — Snowdrop?, rise and tell the story, 
How he rose, the Lord of glory. 


Lilies! lilies! Easter calls: 
Rise to meet the dawning 

OF the bleseed light that falls 
Through the Easter morning. 


One Viice.— 


Several Voices. — Ring your bells and tell the atory, 
How he rose, the Lord of glory. 


One Voice.— Waken, sleeping butterflies! 
Burst your narrow prison; 
Spread your golden wings and rise, 


For the Lord is risen. 


Several Voices — Spread your wings and isll the atory. 
How he rose, the Lord of glory! 
—Mary A. Lathbury. 


Grow thon and flourish well, 
Ever the story tell, 


Lovg may thy branches raise 


To heaven our gratefal praise ; 
Waft them, on sunlight rays, 


** Let music swell the breezs, 
And ring from all the trees,”’ 


Bless Thou each student band 
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Columbia. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


There is a land that’s dear to me, 
It is the land of Liberty, 
Colambia! 


No other land on earth can claim 
So great end glorious a fame, 
Columbia! 


I lift my praises up to God 

That I was born upon thy sod, 
Columbia! 

If future perils threaten thee, 

T’ll bravely bid thee call on me, 
Colambia! 

Now and forevermore I'll stand 

A staunch defender of my land, 
Columbia! 


Politeness.* 


HERE’S a house called ‘‘ Politeness,”’ not far away, 
That’s older than you or I; 

And the only way to enter that house 
Is tou open the door called—‘‘ Try.”’ 


It’s a heavy door, but there is a way 
To make it open wide; 

And I’ve often seen ‘‘ Yes’’ and ‘‘ No ma’am”’ 
Enter the house side by side. 


thank you, sir,’ and ‘‘ If you please,”’ 
Can open it with a touch; 

Bat it often closes tight on ‘' I won’t’’; 
There is no room for such. 


‘* Excuse me,’’ What, sir,”’ “ You're welcome,’’ too 
Go in and out every day. 

Do you think this door will open for us ? 
We'll try this easy way. 


The Class Tree. 
BY EMMA 8. THOMAS, ’ 


((Tune: America,’’) 


O’er all our happy land ; 
Teach them Thy love’s command, 
Great God, we pray. 


Deep in the earth today, 
Safely thy roots we lay, 

Tree of our love; 
Grow thou, and flourish long; 
Ever our gratefal song 
Shall its glad notes prolong 

To God above. 

—N. Y. Arbor Day Circular. 


Of this glad day; 


To God, away. 


On this glad day ; 


Song.* 


Monday, sing of Washing day; 

Tuesday morning, iron away; 
Wednesday, make the silver shine; 
Thursday, mend your clothes and mine; 
Friday, sweep and dust with care; 
Saturday, bake the good things rare; 
Sanday, go to charch, then reat, — 
This, of all the days, is best. 


* From Primary Friday Afternoons. Copyrighted, New England 


PubHshing Co., 1891, 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIO 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
February 9 and 10, 1834] 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Maltiply eight hundred and fifteen thousandths by 
seven hundred sixty-four millionths, and divide the prod- 
uct by thirty-four ten-thousandths. (Correct to two deci- 
mal places. ) 

2. C and D start from two places one hundred miles 
apart and travel toward each other, C traveling at the 
rate of seven miles in two hours and D at the rate of ten 
miles in three hours until they meet. What distance will 
each have traveled at the time of meeting ? 

3. A retailer sells lemons at 35 cents per dozen and 
thereby gains 110% on their cost. Find their cost per 
dozen. 

4. Define (a) factor. 
visor. (d) Power. 

5. Write a proportion of which 27 and 16 bushels are 
the means. ; 

6. Find the amount June 1, 1894, of $240, at interest 
from October 27, 1889, at 6% per annum. 

7. When N. Y. C. 4}’s are at a premium of 114%, 
what sum must I invest in them to secure a annual income 
of $360? 

8. Maltiply 8 bu. 2 pk. 3 qt. by 7}. 

9. Reduce ,*; mi. to integers of lower denominations 
and prove the result by the reverse process. 

10. How many square yards are on the end of a build- 
ing 20 ft. 8 in. wide, 18 ft. from the bottom of the sill to 
the base of the gable, and 7 ft. from the base of the gable 


to the peak ? 


(b) Multiple. (c) Exact di- 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Account for the climate along the coast of (a) 
Alaska. Labrador. 

2. (a) What is the width of each of the zones? (b) 
What cause determines the width of the zones ? 

3. In what counties of the state are the following cities 
respectively located: (a) Buffalo. (+) Rochester. (c) 
Binghamton. (d) Ogdensburg. (e) Ithaca. (/) Au- 
burn. (g) Utica. (4) Brooklyn. (i) Syracuse. (7) 
Troy. 

4. Near the mouth of what river is each of the follow- 
ing cities: (a) Baenos Ayres. (4) Hamburg. (c) Alex- 
andria. (d) Mobile. (e) Liverpool. 

5. Commencing at the highest, arrange the following 
cities in the order of their elevation: Buffalo, Daluth, 
Toronto, Boston, Detroit. 

6. Through what waters would you pass on a direct 
voyage from Sebastapol to Athens ? 

7. Where are (a) the White Mountains? (6) The 
Caucasus? (c) Carpathian? (d) Green. (e) Atlas. 


8. For what is each of the following noted? (a) West 
Point 
Banks of New Foundland. 


(6) Salt Lake City. (c) Columbia River? (d) 


(e) Chautauqua Lake. 
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9. Mention two large exporting cities of (a) India. 
(6) Holland, (c) Brazil. (d) Canada. (¢) China. 

10. (a) Mention the capital city of the Sandwich 
Islands. (+) What is the principal export of the islands ? 


COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
1. From which does the mind gain the more knowledge, 
reading or observation? 2. Pleasures of winter. 3. A 
description of my native place. 4. Discuss the relative 
advantages of life in the country as compared with life 
in the city. 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composition 
with particular reference to three points: 

1. The matter, 7. ¢., the thoughts expressed. 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language used. 

3. The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 

(For remaining twenty-five credits, see Regulations. ) 


GRAMMAR. 


To us rulers look, and learn jastice while they tremble; to us 
the nations look, and learn to hope, whiie they rejoice. Oar heri- 
tage is all the love and heroism of liberty in the past; and all the 
great of the Old World are our teachers. Oar faith isin God and 
the right; and God Himself is, we believe, our Gaide and Leader. 
Though darkness sometimes shadows our national sky, though con- 
fasion comes from error, and success breeds corruption, yet will the 
storm pass in God’s good time, and in clearer sky and purer atmos- 


phere our national life grow atronger and nobler. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


The first six questions refer to the above selection. 

NoTss.—I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2 Subordinate clauses include (a 
subject clauses; (b) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbia 
clauses. 3. In naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase, 
5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodified object, 
6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, orclause. 7. An object of a transitive 
verb {a classed as a modifier of that yerb. 8. Only eight parts of speech are 
recognized,—the articles ‘he and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 
participles being one of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as 
modes 4 the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Class, person, number, gender, case, Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 
giving the syntax of a noun or .: give only the case and the reason 

orit. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes only; viz., transitive and 
intransitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or passive voice. 
18. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parte, regular 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense ferecn, number 
agreement. Give the special use of an infinitive ora parti ple after tense- 


1. From the following clauses select those that are 
subordinate, and state what each modifies: (a) They 
tremble; (b) Nations look; (c) Confusion comes; (d) 
Success breeds; (¢) Will storm pass. 

2. Give (a) two modifiers of learn; (4) Three modi- 
fiers of heritage. 

3. To what part of speech does each of the following 
belong: (2) While; (6) Himself ; (c) Though; (d) 
Yet ; (e) Stronger. 

4. Parse great. 

5. Give the syntax of (a) teachers ; (b) Atmosphere. 

6. Classify as transitive or intransitive the following 
verbs: (a) Look; (6) Tremble; (c) Learn; (d) Is ; (e) 
Believe. 

7. Give synopsis of grow in all the tenses of the in- 
dicative mode, active voice. 

8. Select an infinitive and give its syntax. 

9. Give an example of (a) a verbal noun. 
collective noun. (c) An abstract noun. . 

10. Write a sentence containing a noun used inde- 
pendently by direet address (vocative). Write a sen- 
tence containing a noun in apposition. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. (a) Name the four cavities of the heart. (5) State 
through which of these cavities the dark blood flows. (¢) 
The red blood. 

2. How does a physician determine whether the blood 
issuing from a wound is venous or arterial ? 

3. (a) In what part of the lungs does the interchange 
of gases take place? (6) Give the process of this inter- 
change of gases. 

4. (a) Mention two kinds of glands that are found in 
the skin, and (5) state the ase of the secretions of each. 

5. Why does a person need to breathe faster (need 
more breath), when running than when walking slowly ? 

6. What membrane does each of the following dis- 
eases principally affect: (a) Catarrh. (4) Pleurisy. (c) 
Bronchitis. (d) Peritonitis. 

7. Why are persons addicted to the excessive use of 
alcoholic stimulants more likely to succumb to disease 
than those who are not so addicted ? 

8. (a) What is nature’s means of arresting the hemor- 
rhage of a vein? (+) What artificial means may be em- 
ployed to assist nature ? 

9. Mention two modifications of the skin, and state to 
what layer of the skin they belong. 

10. Name, describe, and locate the two humors of 
the eye. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. (a) Distinguish between a despotism and a limited 
monarchy. ()) Give an example of each. 

2. Give one illustration of the exercise by the state of 
the right of eminent domain. 

3. The electors of members of the United States 
house of representative “shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
state legislature.” Account for the origin of this pro- 
vision. 

4 Give one argument in favor of placing the execu- 
tion of the laws of the government in the hands of one 
chief executive. 

5. “ All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
house of representatives.” What does the term “ raising 
revenue ” mean ? 

6. The state constitution provides that no member of 
this state shall be disfranchised or deprived of any of the 
rights or privileges secured to any citizen thereof, except 
none or two cases. State one of these cases. 

7. What provision in the state constitution lead to the 
discussion of the constitutionality of the law permitting 
women to vote for school commissioner ? 

8. What provision of the state constitution determines 
where students attending school shall vote ? 

9 What is the duty of excise commissioners ? 

10. (a) State the number of presidential electors to 
which this state is entitled. (+) Upon what basis is this 
number fixed ? 

DRAWING 

The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. 

1. Beginning with violet, name, in order of position, 
six colors of the spectrum. 
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2. (a) What is linear drawing? (+) What isa sketch? 

3. Draw to represent a closed barrel standing on end 
top below the level of the eye, full height 13”, width 14 
through center, top to be about 4 of fall height. 

4. (a) Where should the important part of a plant de- 
sign be placed? (6) Note.—Main lines compose the 
frame-work or skeleton upon which the design is built. 
In arranging main lines for a design, what should be the 
aim of the designer ? 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Each of the following questions has ten credits assigned to it. 

1. Explain the origin of the names (a) America. (0) 
Indian. (c) Northmen. 

2. Mention two articles, not agricultural products, ex- 
ported from America during the first Century after 
Columbus. 

3. The colonies of Virginia and Massachusetts both 
suffered severe hardships at the outset. (a) What was 
the cause of this in the case of Virginia? (6) In the 
case of Massachusetts ? 

4. (a) About what time, (5) by whom and (c) for what 
purpose was Pennsylvania settled ? 

5. (a) What noted financier managed the money mat- 
ters of the Americans during the Revolutionary War? 
(6) How was Congress hampered in its efforts to raise 
money at home and abroad ? 

6. (a) In what part of the country were the last years 
of the Revolution fought? (4) Name the last battle of 
the war and (c) locate it. (Name the state and part of 
state. ) 

7. New York was the last state to adopt the Constitu- 
tion prior to the election of the first president. (a) Give 
a reason for the reluctance of the people of the state to 
join the Union. (+) Name a political leader of the state 
opposed to the adoption of the Constitution. (c) One in 
favor of its adoption. 

8. (a) By whom was John Quincy Adams elected 
president in 1824? (5) What other president was elected 
in the same manner ? 

9. (a) What was the principal act of concession to the 
slaveholders in the compromise of 1850, known as the 
Omnibus Bill? (4) How did the people of the North 
regard Webster for voting for that bill? 

10. (a) What territory has the States acquired since 
the Civil War? (5) Of what nation and (c) by what 
means was that territory obtained ? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Give two characteristics of a proper question for 
developing work. 

2. Why is a brief review of former work essential 
before beginning developing work ? 

3. Give two means of securing attention. 

4, Give three means of holding attention. 

5. Illustrate a method of teaching reduction of a frac- 
tion from one fractional unit to another. 

6. Why should not a teacher habitually read the ques- 
tions from a text-book for the pupils to answer? 
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7. What is the meaning of drill as applied to school- 
room work, and how long should it be continued upon 
any given topic? 

8. Give three cautions to be observed by teachers to 
prevent little children from taking cold. 

9. How may drawing or sketching be utilized in teach- 
ing reading, geography, or arithmetic ? 

10. (a) What faculty of the mind is exercised most in 
learning the multiplication table? (6) What faculty is 
exercised most in solving problems ? 


SPELLING. 
1. mischievous. 18. vestibule. 35 durability. 
2. curriculum. 19. apparel. 36. referee. 
3. transferred. 20. executor. 37. temporary. 
4. emanate. 21. Rensselaer. 38. indispensable. 
5. professional. 22. treatise. 39. acquiescence. 
6. acceptance. 23. voluntarily. 40. anthracite. 
7. Pauline. 24. preceding. 41. extensively. 
8. correspondence. 25. enthusiasm. 42. attractive. 
9. compliance. 26. contribution. 43. indelible. 


10. simplicity. 27. obstacle. 44. Cincinnati. 
11. resources. 28. festival. 45. exceptionally. 
12. alcohol. 29. convenient. 46. fascinating. 
13. appellation. § 30. missionary. 47. engrossing. 
14. hindrance. 31. specimen. 48. N. Hampshire. 
15. comfortably. 32. advantage. 49. authentic. 

16. biographer. 33. abundance. 50. transition. 

17. arrival. 34. Jonathan. 


ANSWERS. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. (a) In a despotism the legislative, judicial, and ex- 
ecutive powers are absolutely in the hands of the ruler. 
In a limited monarchy some of these powers, usually the 
legislative, are in the hands of representatives of the peo- 
ple. (6) Russia, England. (Other correct answers will 
be accepted.) 

3. The different states had different qualifications for 
voters for members of their respective legislatures. This 
provision was a compromise of their differences. 

4. The responsibility is more direct, the execution of 
the laws is more uniform and efficient, abuse of authority 
is more clearly seen. 

5. Levying taxes and raising money for the support of 
the government. 


6. By the law of the land, or the judgment of his 
peers. (Examples under either of these cases will be 


accepted. ) 

7. Every male citizen of the age of 21 years. 

8. For purpose of voting, no person shall be deemed 
to have gained or lost a residence while a student of any 
seminary of learning. : 

9. To meet and act upon petitions asking for the privi 
lege of selling spirituous liquors. 

10. (a) Thirty-six. (4) Upon the number of its repre- 
sentative and senators in Congress. 


DRAWING. 


1. Violet, blue, green, yellow, orange, and red. 
2. (a) The representation of objects by outlines only. 
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(5) The first drawing, made without much regard to ac- 
curacy, from which to complete the finished work. 

4. (a) At the top. (+) Simple arrangement, or sim- 
plicity and perfect balance. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. (a) From Americus Vespucius (Amerigo Vespucci). 
(6) Because Columbus supposed that he had reached the 
Indies. (¢) They were men from the north of Europe. 

2. Two of the following: Fish, furs, skins, various 
woods, medicinal roots. 

3. (a) The dissolute character of the colonists. (6) 
The severity of the climate. 

4. (a) In the latter part of the seventeenth century 
(1683). (6) William Penn. (c) As a home for perse- 
cuted Quakers. 

5. (a) Robert Morris. (4) Congress could not levy 
taxes, nor had it credit abroad. 

(c) In the eastern part of Virginia. 

7. (a) Various answers admissible, ¢, g., 1. They were 
fearful that the new constitution would give too much 
power to the national government. 2. They did not wish 

6. (a) In the southern part. (6) Battle of Yorktown. 
to give up the revenues of the port of New York. (d) 
Answers will vary, ¢. g., one of the following: George 
Clinton, Melancthon Smith, Robert Yates. (c) Alexander 
Hamilton, John Jay, Philip Schuyler, Robert R. Liv 
ingston. 

8. (a) The house of representatives. (5) Thomas 
Jefferson. 

9. (a) The fugitive slave law. (b) They were dis- 
pleased with him. 

10. (a) Alaska. (4) Russia. (c) By purchase. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. (a) Modifies learn. (c and d) They modify pass 
and grow. 

2. (a) The object justice, and the adverbial clause 
they tremble. (b) The possessive our and the attributes 
love and heroism. 

3, (a) Adverb. (0) Pronoun. (c) Conjunction. (d) 
Conjunction. (e) Adjective. 

4. Descriptive adjective, positive degree, used like a 
noun, third person, plural number, nominative case, sub- 
ject of the verb are. 

5. (a) Attribute (predicate noun), and agrees with the 
subject great, in the nominative case. (5) Object of the 
reposition in, and in the objective case. 

6. (a) Intransitive. (5) Intransitive. (c) Transitive. 
(d) Intransitive. (e) Transitive. 


7. Singular. 
I have grown. 


Plural. 
We have grown. 
You have grown. You have grown. 
(Thou hast grown.) They have grown. 
Present, I grow; past, I grew; future, I shall (will) 
grow; present perfect. I have grown; past perfect, I had 
grown ; future perfect, I shall (will) have grown. 
8. To hope. It is the object of the verb learn, 
9. (a) Hx. The running of the train. (5) Ha. Army. 
(c) Hx. Trath. 
10. Hx. John, what are you doing? Zz. William KE. 
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Gladstone, the prime minister of England, is in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. 
METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Should be expressed in language the class can un 
derstand. Should generally be based upon previous an- 
swer. Other correct answers may be given. 

2. To ascertain whether the subject upon which the 
development work is to be based has been properly un- 
derstood and learned. To have subject upon which de- 
velopment work is to be based fresh in their minds. 

3. Be interested in your subject and in your pupils, 
Awaken curiosity. 

4. Keep pupils interested. Be well prepared. 
animated. 

5. Answers will differ. Hxample: Divide circular 
pieces of pasteboard of the same size into different num- 
bers, of equal parts. Have children take one-half of one 
unit and see how many fourths or sixths of another unit it 
will cover. Children should be led to draw conclusions, 

6. Destroys pupils confidence in a teacher. 
swers will be given. 

7. (a) Repetition of matter previously developed, or 
repetion of matter which the child understands. (6) It 
should be continued until the essential facts and princi- 
ples are firmly fixed in the mind. 

8. (a) Avoid draughts. (+) See that children are 
properly clothed when they go out of doors. (¢) Do not 
allow children to remain long in schoolroom wearing 
damp clothing. Other correct answers may be given. 

9, A sketch of the object named by a word may be 
placed upon the board illustrating the eabject under con- 
sideration. Other correct answers will be given. 

10. (a) The memory. (0) The reason. 


Be 


Other an- 


ARITHMETIC, 


1. 179.76+. 2. C, 51), miles; D, 4837 miles. 

3. $163. 

4. (a) One of two or more numbers which multiplied 
together will produce a given number is a factor of that 
(6) A multiple of any number is a number ex- 
(c) A number that will 


(d) The product of 


number. 
actly divisible by that number. 
give a whole number for a quotient. 
two or more equal factors. 

5. Answers will differ. Ha. 9:27::16 bu. : 48 bu. 

6. $306.16. 7. $8,920. 8. 64 bu,1 pk., 6 qt, 1 pt. 

9. 87 rd, Lyd, 1ft,6in. 10. square yds. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


1. (a) The climate of the part along the coast is mild 
because of the Japan current. (4) The climate is very 
cold because of high latitude and the Arctic current. 

2. North Frigid 234° each side of pole. South Frigid 
234° each side of pole. Temperate zones, each 43°. 
Torrid, 43°. (+) The inclination of the earth’s axis 234° 
to the plane of its orbit. 

3. (a) Erie. (4) Monroe. (c) Broome. (d) St. 
Lawrence. (¢) Tompkins. (f/f) Cayuga. (7) Oneida. 
(h) Kings. (¢) Onondag . (7) Rensselaer. 
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4. (a) La Plata. (5) Elbe. (¢) Nile. (@) Mobile. 
(e) Mersey. 

5. Duluth, Bay City, Buffalo, Toronto, Boston. 

6. Black Sea, the Bosphorus Sea, Sea of Marmora, 
Dardanelles, and Mediterranean seas. 

7. (a) In New Hampshire. (5) Between Europe and 
Asia, from Black Sea to Caspian Sea. (c) Western part 
of Austria. (d) In Vermont. (¢) In Morocco and 
Algeria. 

8. (a) It is the seat of the United States Military 
Academy. (5) Asthe center of Mormonism. (c) Salmon 
fishing. (d) Cod fishing. (e) As being the seat of the 
great Chautauqua Assembly, which has brought this lake 
into unusual prominence. 

10. (a) Honolulu. (5) Sugar. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. (a) Right auricle and right ventricle, left auricle 
and left ventricle. (b) The dark blood flows through the 
right auricle and right ventricle, and the red blood flows 
through the left auricle and left ventricle. 

2. By the movement of the blood and by the color of 
the blood. 

3. (a) In the air cells. (+) As the blood passes 
through the capillaries in the membrane lining, the air 


celle, oxygen passes from the air cells through the mem- 


brane into the capillaries and carbonic acid gas passes 
from the capillaries through the membrane into the 
air cells. 

4. (a) Perspiratory glands and sebacious glands. (b) 
The perspiration carries off through the pores some of 
the worn-out poisonous matter of the system. It also 
moistens the skin and helps to regulate the temperature 
of the body. The sebacious matter oils the hair and 
softens the skin. 

5. Running causes the blood to flow more rapidly than 
walking does, It also causes more waste of the tissues of 
the body ; therefore, a person ranning needs to breathe 
faster to supply sufficient oxygen to the blood and to 
carry off the increased quantity of carbonic acid gas. 

6. (a) Mucous membrane. The pleura (c) The 
mucous membrane. (d) peritoneum. 


7. The tone of the vital organs being diminished and 
the blood being impoverished by the prolonged and ex- 
cessive use of alcoholic stimulants, the system is not so 
capable of resisting diseases as it is when the organs and 
the blood are not thus affected. 


8. (a) Coagulation of the blood forming a clot upon 
the wound. (5) By the application of ice or cold water, 
or of an astringent pressure upon wound, binding the 
wounded member, when possible, on side of wound farth- 
est from the heart. 

9. (a) The hair and the nails. 
scarf skin. 

10. The aqueous humor is a transparent watery 
fluid between the cornea and the crystalline lens. The 
vitreous humor is a jelly-like transparent liquid that fills 
the space of the eye back of the crystalline lens. 


(6) To the cuticle or 
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